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1931—1932 


Summer  Session — Nine  weeks— —1931 

June  15,  Mom..         Registration  of  students  . 

June  16,  Tues.        Recitations  and  lectures  begin,  7:00  a.  in. 

July  4,  Sat,  Independence  Day. 

Aug.  14,  Fri  Close  of  Summer  Session  and  August  Commencement 

First  Semester,   1931 
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5:00  p.  m. 
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Nov.  28-27  Thanksgiving  recess. 
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1932 

Jan.  4,  Mon.  Holiday  recess  ends.    Classes  begin  8:00  a.  m. 

Feb.  5,  Fri.  First  semester  ends  and  February  Commencement, 

Second  Semester,  1932 

Feb.  8,  Mon.  Registration  and  college  ability  tests. 
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Apr.  9,  Fri.  Mid-semester  reports  on  delinquent  students, 

May  30,  Sun,  Memorial  Day. 

June  5,  Sat,  Alumni  Day. 

June  6,  Sun.  Baccalaureate  Service. 

June  7,  Mon.  June  Commencement. 
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Aug.  13,  Fri.  Close  of  Summer  Session  and  August  Commencement 
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Frank  W.  Wright   Problems  in  Education 
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LOCATION 

Athens,  the  seat  of  Ohio  University,  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State.  It  is  easily  accessible  from  the  east  and  west  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  its  branches;  from  the  southern,  central  and  northern  portions  of 
the  State  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  rail- 
ways. By  these  routes  it  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Cincinnati  and 
seventy-five  miles  southeast  from  Columbus.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
city  are  unsurpassed.  Its  principal  streets  are  paved ;  it  is  provided  with  water 
works  and  sewerage;  its  Board  of  Health  is  vigorous  and  efficient.  There  are 
few  cities  in  the  country  that  are  more  desirable  as  a  place  of  temporary  or 
permanent  residence  than  Athens. 

The  lover  of  natural  scenery  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  with  its  pictures- 
que surroundings.  The  winding  valley  of  the  Hocking  and  the  wooded  hills 
beyond  present  a  series  of  striking  views  from  the  University,  while  the  wide 
prospects,  as  seen  at  certain  seasons  from  some  of  the  neighboring  summits, 
afford  a  quiet  and  varied  beauty. 

ORIGIN 

Educational  effort  at  Ohio  University  is  included  in  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  of  Education.  Ohio  University  was  or- 
ganized by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1804.  The  trustees  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  The  support  is  derived  chiefly  from  a  levy  upon  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  State.  The  institution  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  State 
Universities. 

The  College  of  Education  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture in  March,  1902.  It  was  opened  for  students  in  September,  1902,  and  at 
that  time  was  known  as  the  State  Normal  College. 

ADMISSION 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  must  take  applica- 
tion by  presenting  an  official  transcript  of  their  high  school  or  college  credits. 
This  transcript  must  include  at  least  fifteen  units,  not  more  than  twelve  of 
which  may  be  accepted  from  a  second  grade  high  school.  A  diploma  is  not 
enough. 

Courses  in  the  high  school  must  include  the  following  requirements  as 
given  by  the  State  Department  of  Education: 
Two  units  of  English. 
Two  units  of  social  studies,  one  of  which  shall  be  advanced 

American  history  ( % )   and  civics   (  x&  ) . 
One  unit  of  natural  science 
Two  majors  of  three  units  each. 
Two  minors  of  two  units  each. 
Examinations  in  high  school  subjects  to  remove  deficiencies  in  units  re- 
quired for  entrance  to  the  University  will  be  given  at  the  University  on  Mon- 
day, June  16,  at  8:30  A.  M.,  in  Room  208,  Ellis  Hall.    Permission  to  take  these 
examinations  must  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  not  less  than  one  week  in 
advance. 

11 
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All  students  who  have  taken  the  College  Ability  Entrance  Test  will  pre- 
sent an  official  record  of  it  with  their  entrance  credentials.  The  test  will  be 
given  on  Monday,  June  15,  at  3:30  P.  M.,  in  Cutler  Hall  to  those  who  have  not 
presented  an  official  record  showing  that  they  have  passed  the  test.  A  student 
must  however,  receive  a  card  from  the  Registrar's  Office  to  present  to  the  ex- 
aminer. 

Adult  students  21  years  of  age  or  over  may  be  admitted  to  the  University 
upon  passing  the  University  General  Ability  Test,  provided  the  scores  are 
sufficiently  high  to  assure  the  University  that  the  student  has  the  ability  to 
carry  college  work  even  though  he  may  have  had  no  high  school  training  or 
only  a  partial  high  school  course.  Such  special  student  shall  not  become  a 
candidate  for  graduation,  however,  until  the  deficiency  in  his  high  school 
education  shall  first  have  been  made  up.  This  test  will  be  given  at  3 :30  P.  M., 
June  16th. 

Students  who  come  to  the  college  after  having  done  work  in  another 
college,  normal  school,  or  university  will  be  granted  advanced  standing  for 
all  such  work  which  is  of  college  grade,  provided  the  college  or  normal  school 
in  question  is  fully  accredited.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  high  school  units 
in  excess  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission.  The  student  who  re- 
ceives advanced  standing  is  required  to  take  in  Ohio  University  all  the  pre- 
scribed  subjects  in  the  course  he  selects  unless  these  prescribed  subjects  or 
other  substantial  equivalents  have  been  taken  already  in  the  normal  school  or 
college  from  which  he  comes.  A  student  wishing  advanced  standing  should 
send  to  the  Registrar  not  less  than  two  weeks  in  advance,  an  official  transcript 
of  his  college  record  including  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  his  high 
school  record.  Students  who  wish  to  secure  advanced  standing  in  the  Univer- 
sity by  examination  must  do  so  within  one  month  after  their  first  registration 
as  students.  Permission  for  such  examination  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar.  All  candidates  for  examination  must  notify  the  Registrar  at  least 
four  days  before  the  examination  is  to  take  place. 

A  student  coming  temporarily  from  some  other  college  for  summer  work 
should  arrange  before  the  regular  school  year  ends,  to  have  his  Dean  or 
Registrar  send  to  the  Registrar  of  Ohio  University  a  statement  of  good 
character  and  satisfactory  scholarship. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  takes  place  in  the  Men's  Gymnasium  on  Monday,  June  15. 
Every  student  must  present  for  entrance  to  the  gymnasium  a  "Permit  to 
Register."  This  permit  states  the  time  of  the  day  when  each  student  is  to 
register.  It  can  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  New  students  can  get 
this  permit  in  advance  by  mail  or  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  on  registration 
day. 

All  students  should  have  their  Student  Record  Books  with  them  for  con- 
sultation with  their  advisers. 

GRADUATION 

The  Bachelor's  degree  (A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Mus.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Education,  or  other 
bachelor's  degree)  is  conferred  upon  those  who  complete  the  requirements  as 
set  forth  in  the  annual  catalog.  For  detailed  information  see  the  annual 
catalog. 

The  Master's  degree  will  be  conferred  on  the  completion  of  an  additional 
year's  work  of  graduate  quality  in  advance  of  the  Bachelor's  degree,  pro- 
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vided  that  such  work  does  not  involve  additional  expenditure  for  laboratory  or 
other  equipment.  Only  students  with  excellent  records  as  undergraduates 
will  be  admitted  to  graduate  work.  Admission  to  graduate  study  should  be 
arranged  before  registration  day. 

All  work  for  the  Master's  degree  is  done  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Deans  of  the  Col- 
leges, the  Registrar  of  the  University,  and  the  Professor  in  charge  of  the 
major  courses. 

Inquiries  concerning  graduate  study  should  be  addressed  to  the  office  of 
the  Registrar,  Ohio  University. 

FACULTY 

With  few  exceptions  the  regular  faculty  of  the  University  will  be  on  the 
campus  for  the  work  of  the  summer  session.  The  type  of  instruction,  there- 
fore, during  the  summer  session  will  easily  be  the  equal  of  that  during  the 
regular  college  year. 

TYPE  OF  WORK  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  faculty  offers  the  same  high  grade  of  work  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion that  it  does  in  the  regular  school  year.  The  members  of  the  student 
body  are  earnest  and  eager  and  appreciate  their  needs  and  opportunities.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  give  practical  courses  that  will  meet  these 
needs.  Students  are  urged  to  bring  their  particular  problems  to  the  notice 
of  the  teachers  and  to  make  full  use  of  the  equipment  of  the  University  in 
solving  them. 

Superintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals  will  find  courses  designed  to 
help  them  with  their  problems.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  research  in 
the  various  fields  of  educational  practice. 

Those  who  are  not  preparing  to  be  teachers  will  find  ample  provision 
for  study  in  courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

RESIDENCE 

No  student  will  be  awarded  a  degree  or  diploma  who  has  not  been  in 
residence  at  Ohio  University  two  semesters,  one  of  which  shall  be  the  semes- 
ter in  which  the  degree  or  diploma  is  awarded.  Two  nine- week  summer  ses- 
sions are  the  equivalent  of  a  semester. 

CREDIT  HOURS 

Students  will  be  allowed  to  carry  as  few  hours  as  they  wish  but  the  regu- 
lar fee  will  be  charged.  The  usual  load  of  the  student  during  the  summer  term 
will  be  eight  semester  hours  of  credit  or  sixteen  recitations  a  week.  Nine 
semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  allowed  on  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Registration  where  the  student's  record  warrants  it.  This  committee  meets 
in  the  auditorium  in  Ewing  Hall. 

Three  hour  courses  will  meet  six  times  a  week  and  other  courses  accord- 
ingly so  that  entire  semester  courses  may  be  completed  during  the  summer 
term.  This  plan  will  later  complication  because  of  credit  for  half-finished 
courses. 

Classes  may  be  visited  or  audited  by  those  to  whom  special  visitor's  cards 
are  issued  by  the  President  of  the  University.  Any  person  wishing  to  audit 
regularly  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars  a  semester  hour  though 
no  credit  is  expected  or  given. 
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Renewal  of  Teacher's  Certificates.  The  ruling  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  requires  teachers  to  complete  4%  or  9  semester  hours  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  renewal  of  certificates.  This  plan  fits  in 
well  with  the  half-semester  nine-week  summer  session  since  9  semester  hours 
can  be  secured  by  those  who  must  renew  their  certificates. 

Absences.  Absence  from  class  on  the  first  day  of  the  summer  session 
may  involve  a  reduction  in  the  grade  of  the  student.  It  is  very  important 
that  every  student  be  in  class  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  course.  Students 
presenting  acceptable  excuses  for  the  first  day  absences  must  do  so  at  the 
Dean's  office  within  ten  days  after  registration  day  in  order  to  prevent  any 
deduction.  Special  fees  for  late  registration  will  be  as  follows;  $2.00  for 
registration  June  16,;  $4.00  on  June  17;  with  increase  of  $2.00  a  day  for  later 
registration,  including  Saturday;  no  registration  to  be  allowed  after  Monday 
June  22.  In  case  a  student  finds  it  impossible  to  enter  on  registration  days 
because  his  own  school  is  still  in  session  he  should  write  to  the  office  of  the 
Registrar,  asking  for  permission  to  enter  late  without  special  fee  for  late  reg- 
istration. Late  registration  will  also  mean  in  most  cases  that  the  student  must 
carry  fewer  than  the  usual  number  of  hours. 

Any  student  absent  from  class  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  will  have 
his  report  turned  in  as  "incomplete"  unless  he  has  a  permit  from  the  President 
to  leave  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

Changes  in  Registration.  All  changes  in  registration  must  be  made  in 
the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  registered.  This 
applies  to  courses  dropped,  courses  added,  and  changing  from  one  course  to 
another.  No  change  in  registration  should  be  made  after  Thursday,  June  25. 
A  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  will  be  charged  for  any  change  after  June  20. 

SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 

A  complete  detailed  schedule  of  recitations  will  be  in  print  available  for 
use  of  students  and  their  advisers  on  registration  day,  Monday,  June  15. 
With  few  exceptions  classes  will  begin  at  7  o'clock  and  close  at  12  o'clock 
noon.    In  general  the  afternoon  will  be  free  for  study  and  recreation. 

EXPENSES 

Fees.  A  registration  fee  of  $22.50  v/ill  be  required  of  all  students  having 
legal  residence  in  Ohio  who  register  in  the  University  for  the  Summer  Session. 
The  registration  fee  to  all  other  students  will  be  $35.00.  The  usual  laboratory 
fees  will  be  charged. 

Rooms  and  Board  for  Men.  The  University  does  not  maintain  dormitories 
for  men.  Lists  of  private  rooms  which  have  been  inspected  and  approved  are 
available  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men,  Cutler  Hall. 

Rates  for  the  rooms  vary  according  to  their  location,  equipment,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  occupy  them.  This  variation  extends  from  $1.50  to 
$3.00  a  person  per  week  for  double  rooms,  and  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  for  single 
rooms. 

Board  is  adequately  cared  for  by  the  University  Cafeteria,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  University;  by  numerous  resturants  and  private  board- 
ings houses.  Good,  wholesome  meals  can  be  secured  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  to 
$5.00  per  week. 

Rooms  and  Board  for  Women.  Howard  and  Lindley  Halls  will  be  opened 
for  the  summer  of  1931  to  women  students.     Furnishings  of  the  rooms  include 
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everything  necessary,  except  such  personal  things  as  towels,  soap,  dresser 
coverings,  couch  coverings,  cushions,  pictures,  etc. 

Room  rent  ranges  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  week  a  person.  Board  is  uni- 
formly $4.50  a  week  in  either  dining  hall.  All  cottage  residents  are  expected 
to  board  in  one  of  the  university  dining  halls  or  at  the  cafeteria.  Rent  is 
due  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  for  the  entire  session  of  nine  weeks. 

For  assignments  in  Howard  Hall,  write  to  Miss  Mary  Helen  Fretts  and  in 
Lindley  Hall  to  Miss  Louise  Field.  Accompany  your  request  for  an  assignment 
with  a  $5.00  retaining  fee.  Write  early  and  in  case  assignment  is  obtained, 
remember  that  no  room  will  be  held  for  any  applicant  later  than  9:00  o'clock 
P.  M.  of  registration  day.  No  room  will  be  held  unless  secured  by  the  $5.00 
retaining  fee. 

Information  about  rooms  in  private  homes  may  be  obtained,  upon  per- 
sonal application,  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  Addresses  are  no 
longer  sent  out  by  mail.  These  rooms  may  be  rented  at  from  $2.00  to  $3.00 
a  week  a  person  when  two  occupy  the  room. 

Books.  The  library  will  be  open  to  all  students  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  7  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  and  on  Saturday 
from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  Text-books  can  be  purchased  at  a  local  bookstore  at 
prevailing  prices.  Students  should  bring  with  them  as  many  supplementary 
texts  as  convenient. 

Incidentals.  A  student's  incidental  expenses  are  largely  what  he  allows 
them  to  be.    Such  expenses  need  not  be  heavy  during  the  summer  session. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  SUMMER 

Buildings.  With  few  exceptions  all  of  the  University  buildings  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  summer  session. 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING  DURING  THE 
SUMMER  SESSION 

The  College  of  Education  of  Ohio  University  adheres  closely  to  the  policy 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  requiring  that  student  teaching  be 
done  before  any  diploma  is  issued  by  the  University. 

From  four  to  eight  hours  of  student  teaching  and  three  hours  of  Observa- 
tion and  Participation  must  be  completed  by  a  student  before  the  two-year 
diploma  or  the  B.  S.  in  Education  degree  can  be  conferred.  Student  teaching 
credit  will  be  transferred  to  the  record  of  this  institution  from  accredited 
colleges  but  such  credit  will  not  entirely  satisfy  the  requirement  of  Ohio 
University.  In  every  case  the  student  shall  do  some  student  teaching  in  the 
training  schools  of  the  University.  Qualified  supervisors,  superintendents, 
and  principals,  however,  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  doing  actual  super- 
vision in  the  training  schools  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  critic  teacher. 
This  will  be  done  in  the  course,  "Supervisory  Practice." 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  this  summer  to  the  training  of  "critic 
teachers"  and  supervisors.  Special  facilities  will  be  provided  for  actual  su- 
pervision of  student  teachers  by  members  of  this  group.  Much  of  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  training  schools. 

All  of  the  training  schools  of  the  College  of  Education  will  be  in  session 
during  the  entire  summer  session.  The  City  and  Rural  Elementary  Training 
Schools,  including  the  Kindergarten  and  Special  Education  classes,  and  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  will  offer  opportunity  for  student  teaching 
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in  accordance  with  the  plans  given  below.    Reservations  for  student  teaching 
will  be  made  in  advance  as  long  as  places  are  available. 

Fees.  A  fee  of  $2.00  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit  will  be  charged  for 
student  teaching  and  supervisory  practice. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  Elementary  Training  Schools  will  provide  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion and  student  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  six  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  work  of  each  grade  is  in  charge  of  an  expert  critic 
teacher  who  teaches  demonstration  lessons  and  supervises  student  teaching 
in  her  grade.  The  schools  are  typical  elementary  schools  in  so  far  as  the 
enrollment  is  concerned.  The  equipment  compares  favorably  with  that  found 
in  the  best  type  of  city  elementary  school. 

The  work  offered  the  children  during  the  summer  will  include  physical 
education,  arts  and  crafts,  and  other  interesting  and  pleasurable  educative 
activities. 

As  a  part  of  the  regular  work  a  kindergarten  is  conducted  where  stu- 
dents may  observe  and  obtain  practical  experience  in  all  branches  connected 
with  such  work. 

A  class  in  special  education  will  be  in  session  for  regular  work  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  exceptional  children.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for 
actual  work  in  the  classroom  and  for  instruction  in  methods  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  school  work. 

The  High  Schools.  The  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  will  be  in  session 
during  the  nine  weeks  of  the  summer  session.  So  far  as  is  possible  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  regular  school  year  will  be  offered.  Classes  will  be  arranged  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  so  that  one-half  of  a  unit  can  be  obtained 
in  one  subject.    The  normal  load  will  be  two  subjects. 

Tuition.  No  tuition  will  be  charged  any  pupil  in  any  training  school  dur- 
ing the  summer  session. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  of  Ohio  University  endeavors  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  students  and  graduates  of  Ohio  University  and  fo? 
employers. 

Summer  session  students  should  not  expect  large  service  the  first  suramei 
they  are  registered  with  the  Bureau.  Its  largest  service  will  be  to  gather 
credentials  and  assist  such  graduates  to  make  advancement  when  opportunity 
comes  for  better  positions  if  credentials  warrant  such  advancement. 

In  making  recommendations  great  care  is  exercised.  Special  qualifications 
of  the  various  candidates  for  the  particular  positions  are  in  every  case  fully 
considered.  Records  are  kept  of  every  detail  of  the  student's  qualifications. 
These  include  the  estimate  of  the  University  professors  of  the  scholarship, 
personality,  strength  of  character,  and  general  adaptability  of  the  candidate. 
For  those  interested  in  teaching:  the  records  would  include  critical  estimates 
of  the  student's  teaching  ability  indicated  by  his  student-teaching  in  the 
training  schools  and  the  estimate  of  superintendents  and  supervisors  under 
whom  the  student  may  have  taught.  Those  registered  are  kept  in  mind  as 
opportunity  comes  for  better  position  if  the  record  of  the  individual  after 
graduation  warrants  advancement. 

Blanks  may  be  obtained  in  the  office  of  The  Bureau  of  Appointments, 
Cutler  Hall.     There  is  no  fee  for  registration.     In  no  way  does  the  Bureau 
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guarantee  positions  for  those  who  enroll,  but  it  promises  the  best  support 
which  it  is  able  to  give  in  keeping  the  qualifications  and  collegiate  record 
of  the  student.  It  is  hoped  that  all  students  will  register  with  the  Bureau  be- 
fore graduation. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra  Participation 

The  opportunity  for  ensemble  experience  in  musical  organizations  is 
afforded  through  the  Chorus  and  the  Orchestra.  Each  group  meets  twice  a 
week  throughout  the  summer  session.  Those  interested  in  the  Orchestra 
should  bring  their  instruments  with  them. 

Special  Lecturers 

Several  men  of  note  will  give  series  of  lectures  during  the  Summer  Session. 

Unusual  Advantages 

Besides  having  an  opportunity  to  pursue  systematically  almost  any  study 
desired,  under  the  direction  of  those  regularly  employed  in  this  work,  the 
student  of  the  summer  session  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  acquaintance, 
friendship,  and  counsel  of  superintendents,  principals  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  education. 

Summer  Pleasures 

There  is  no  more  attractive,  beautiful,  and  inspiring  natural  scenery  any- 
where in  the  State  than  in  the  country  surrounding  Athens.  Various  excur- 
sions, short  trips,  picnics,  and  hikes  to  many  points  of  interest  are  organized 
under  direction  of  members  of  the  faculty.  While  no  official  organization  of 
these  trips  is  made  by  the  University  authorities,  nevertheless  they  are  an 
enjoyable  and  valuable  feature  of  a  summer  spent  in  Athens. 

Arrival  in  Athens 

On  arrival  in  Athens,  unless  definite  arrangements  have  been  made  con- 
cerning a  lodging  place,  men  students  should  report  at  once  to  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Men,  first  floor,  Cutler  Hall,  and  women  students  to  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Women,  second  floor,  West  Wing. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 
The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
of  both  colleges — the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  of  Education. 
All  courses  in  the  100's  and  300's  are  regular  courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts;  all  in  the  200's  and  400's  are  regular  courses  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. Many  courses  in  one  college  will  be  accepted  toward  graduation  in  the 
other  college.  They  are  always  accepted  when  there  is  no  corresponding 
department  in  the  other  college,  provided  the  required  studies  in  the  course  in 
which  one  is  enrolled  allow  their  selection.  The  University  reserves  the  right 
to  discontinue  any  course  if  the  students  in  it  are  few  in  number. 

AGRICULTURE 

201.  Methods  in  General  Agriculture.  This  course  is  planned  to  meet 
the  legal  requirements  of  those  preparing  to  teach  under  the  direction  of  a 
county  superintendent.  The  course  is  planned  for  three  recitations  and  three 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  The  list  of  topics  for  study  includes  soils,  farm 
crops,  farm  animals,  insect  enemies,  fungous  enemies,  rural  problems,  and 
school  agriculture.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Roth. 

229.  Amateur  Photography.  This  is  a  practical  course  in  elementary 
photography.  The  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
make  use  of  photographic  apparatus  in  his  scientific  studies.  This  course 
is  for  agriculture  majors  only.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Roth. 

410.  Animal  Husbandry.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  409..  Feeds 
and  feeding  will  be  the  major  topics  in  this  course.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr. 
Dunlap. 

415.  Evolution  and  Heredity.  This  is  a  consideration  of  biological  ideas 
advanced  by  Darwin  and  his  predecessors.  The  course  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
man's  educational  progress  depends,  first  of  all,  on  his  organic  heritage.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Dr.  Copeland. 

416.  Evolution  and  Heredity.  This  is  a  continuation  of  415.  The  major 
part  of  this  study  relates  to  biological  ideas  and  interpretations  introduced 
since  the  publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  in  1859.  Credit,  three 
hours.    Dr.  Copeland. 

417.  Rural  Economics.  A  study  of  the  farm  problems  of  wages,  rent, 
labor,  land  values,  farm  management,  and  marketing.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Mr.  Roth. 

420.  Greenhouse  Management.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give 
practical  instruction  concerning  the  problems  that  arise  in  growing  plants  in 
greenhouses  and  laboratories.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Dunlap. 

435.  Teaching  of  Agriculture.  This  course  is  offered  only  in  the  sum- 
mer session,  and  is  a  discussion  of  methods  of  agricultural  instruction  common 
in  rural  schools.  Special  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  agricultural  appara- 
tus.   Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Dunlap. 

ART 

Four  year  courses  for  art  teachers  and  commercial  artists  leading  to 
the  B.  S.  in  Education  degree  are  outlined  in  the  general  catalog  of  the  Uni- 
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versity.     Student  teaching  in  Art  will  be   available  in   the   Rufus   Putnam 
school  at  9  and  10  o'clock  daily. 

201.  Art  Education.  Art  principles  carried  out  in  original  designs  in  line, 
dark  and  light,  and  color.  Drawing  and  Painting,  Lettering.  Credit,  two 
hours.    Miss  Willis,   Miss  Bedford. 

202.  Art  Education  for  Intermediate  and  Higher  Grades.  Discussion  of 
modern  tendencies  in  teaching  art  with  variations  of  definite  applications  to 
activities  of  the  classroom.  Prerequisite  201.  Credit,  one  hour.  Miss  Way, 
Miss  Work. 

204.  Art  Education  for  Early  Childhood.  The  application  of  art  prin- 
ciples in  teaching  younger  children.  Problems  in  painting,  blackboard  drawing, 
and  cut  paper.    Prerequisite  201.     Credit,  one  hour.  Miss  Work. 

213.  Drawing.  Blackboard,  charcoal,  and  water  color  drawing  of  animals, 
&till-life,  flowers,  landscape  composition,  etc.    Credit,  three  hours.    Miss  Willis. 

215.  Art  Structure.  Development  of  creative  ability  through  the  study 
of  how  line,  tone,  and  color  may  be  used  to  produce  fine  relationship  in  design 
and  composition.     Credit,  two  hours.     Miss  Bedford. 

216.  Art  Structure.  Problems  in  design  with  special  emphasis  upon 
color  and  color  harmonies.  Prerequisite  215.  Credit,  three  hours.  Miss  Bed- 
ford. 

224.  Watercolor.  Principles  of  art  structure  applied  in  the  painting  of 
still-life  and  landscape  compositions.  Prerequisite  213  or  215.  Credit,  two 
hours.    Miss  Work. 

424.  Costume  Design.  Study  of  line,  dark  and  light,  and  color  in  rela- 
tion to  dress.  Fundamental  principles  of  Costume  design.  Designing  for 
various  occasions,  and  for  individual  characters.  Pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and 
water  color.     Credit,  two  hours.     Miss  Way. 

425.  Costume  Design.  Application  of  art  principles  to  costumes  for  in- 
dividual types  and  characters.  Study  of  dress  in  relation  to  personality. 
Adaption  of  historic  to  modern  costume.  Special  emphasis  on  technique  and 
color  work.    Credit,  two  hours.    Miss  Way. 

415.  Art  Appreciation.  Appreciative  study  of  line,  mass  color  and  form 
through  design,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Lecture  with  latern 
slides  and  colored  illustrations.    Reports.    Credit,  one  hour.    Miss  Way. 

PAINTING  AND  DRAWING 

The  Department  of  Art  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  work  for 
the  summer  which  parallels  that  given  during  the  two  semesters  of  the  col- 
lege year.  Instruction  is  given  in  drawing  from  still  life  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  form,  proportion,  and  mass  of  light  and  dark,  and  the  arrangement  of 
groups  in  relation  to  form  and  color;  also  in  drawing  from  casts  for  construc- 
tion of  the  head  and  the  human  form,  for  proportion  and  values.  Advanced 
students  may  work  from  the  living  model  for  the  portrait,  and  the  figure  posed 
in  composition.    Wood  block  printing  in  color  will  also  be  offered. 

The  student  may  paint  in  oils,  water  colors,  and  pastels.  The  summer 
student  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  opportunity  to  work  out  of  doors  to 
study  landscape  for  composition,  color,  and  light. 

Instruction  is  by  individual  criticism. 

The  studio  is  well  equipped  with  still  life  objects, — draperies,  casts, — re- 
productions of  the  works  of  the  masters,  and  current  art  magazines. 
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During  the  summer  one  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  each  four  hours  a 
week  of  laboratory  work.     Miss  Stahl. 

BIOLOGY 

103.  General  Zoology.  A  broad  survey  of  facts  and  principles  of  zoology 
as  part  of  a  liberal  education  and  as  preparation  for  teaching  and  advanced 
work.  The  chief  topics  considered  are:  nature  of  living  material;  source 
of  animal  energy;  response  to  stimuli;  principles  of  reproduction;  brief  re- 
view of  the  lower  animal  groups  including  reference  to  their  economic  im- 
portance, habits,  and  life  histories.  Four  lectures  and  four  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  each  week.    Credit,  three  hours. 

104.  General  Zoology.  Continuation  of  Zoology  103.  The  topics  consid- 
ered being:  review  of  the  higher  animal  groups,  including  vertebrates,  with 
reference  to  their  economic  importance,  habits  and  life  histories;  facts  and 
factors  of  animal  distribution  and  the  relation  of  animals  to  their  surrund- 
ings;  organic  evolution;  Mendelian  heredity.  Prerequisite  or  con-current,  Zo- 
ology 103.  Four  lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Credit, 
three  hours. 

338.  Animal  Ecology.  A  study  of  animals  in  relation  to  their  surround- 
ings, given  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  and  for  certain  economic  types  of 
zoology.  Topics  considered  are  the  animal  associations  of  streams,  ponds, 
woods,  and  grasslands ;  conditions  of  existence  and  factors  concerned  in  animal 
distribution.  Prerequisites,  General  Biology  or  General  Zoology  or  equivalent 
and  a  semester  of  another  biological  subject.  Four  hours  lecture  and  eight 
hours  laboratory  work  each  week.    Credit,  four  hours. 

319.  e.  Human  Physiology.  An  abridged  course  in  Human  Physiology  with 
emphasis  on  foods,  digestion,  metabolism,  muscle  physiology,  and  coordination. 
This  course  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Home  Economics  and  Physical 
Education  majors,  and  is  recommended  for  general  students  wishing  a  know- 
ledge of  human  physiology.  Prerequisites,  General  Biology  or  General  Zo- 
ology. Four  hours  lecture  and  eight  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Credit, 
four  hours.    Mr.  Rowles. 

343.  Biological  Problems.  Advanced  study  and  research  in  physiology, 
animal  ecology,  invertebrate  zoology,  comparative  anatomy.  Permission. 
Credit,  two  to  four  hours.    Mr.  Rowles. 

CHEMISTRY 

103  a.  General  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  this  subject.  Six  lec- 
tures and  recitations  each  week.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Gullum. 

103  b.  General  Chemistry.  A  laboratory  course  to  accompany  103  a. 
Three  two-hour  periods  each  week.     Credit,  one  hour.     Mr.  Gullum. 

305.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  general  course  in  qualitative  analysis 
dealing  with  the  separation  and  identification  of  the  metals.  Two  lectures  and 
recitations  each  week  and  twelve  hours  laboratory  work.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Mr.  Gullum. 

309  s.  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  course  in  volumetric  analysis. .  Two 
lectures  and  fifteen  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Credit,  four  hours.  Course 
305  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course.    Mr.  Clippinger. 

315  s.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  short  course  in  this  subject  with  work  in 
both  alipathic  and  aromatic  series.  Six  lectures  and  recitations  each  week, 
credit,  three  hours.     General  chemistry  is  prerequisite.     Mr.  Clippinger. 

317  «.     Organic  Preparations.     A  laboratory  course  in  organic  chemistry. 
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Ten  hours  laboratory  work  each  week.  Credit,  two  hours.  Course  315  must 
precede  or  accompany  this  course.     Mr.  Clippinger. 

Courses  309  s,  315  s,  and  317  s  are  designed  especially  for  students  pre- 
paring for  the  study  of  medicine.  Completion  of  these  courses  will  satisfy 
the  normal  entrance  requirements  of  most  medical  colleges. 

326.  Physiological  Chemistry.  A  general  course  in  this  subject  de- 
signed especially  for  students  in  home  economics.  Three  lectures  and  recitations 
end  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week.  Credit,  three  hours.  Course 
315  is  prerequisite.    Mr.  Gullum. 

341.  Laboratory  Practice.  Instruction  and  practice  in  laboratory  teach- 
ing and  supervision.  Recommended  to  those  preparing  to  teach  chemistry  in 
the  high  school.  Admission  by  permission.  Three  two-hour  periods  each  week. 
Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Clippinger. 

CIVIC  BIOLOGY  AND  BOTANY 

206.  Civic  Biology.  The  study  of  bird  life  and  related  topics.  Two  sec- 
tions.    Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Boetticher. 

205.  Civic  Biology.  The  greater  portion  of  this  course  will  be  devoted 
to  insects  in  their  relation  to  man.  Two  sections.  Credit,  three  hours.  Dr. 
Matheny^  Mr.  Vermillion. 

204.  Freshman  Botany.  A  general  introductory  course  open  to  all  begin- 
ners.   Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Boetticher. 

412.  General  Science.  A  course  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers 
of  the  subject.  Both  subject-matter  and  methods  of  presentation  are  consid- 
ered.   Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Matheny. 

421.  Plant  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  living  processes  of  plants.  Open 
to  advanced  students.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Vermillion. 

413.  Teaching  of  Biology.  A  course  in  methods.  Credit,  two  hours. 
Dr.  Matheny. 

207.  Zoology.  Emphasis  will  placed  on  the  economic  as  well  as  the 
structural  phases  of  the  subject.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Vermillion. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered,  and  arrangement  may  be  made  to 
take  any  of  the  courses  at  any  hour  between  7:00  and  12:00. 

101.  Mechanical  Drawing.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing is  presupposed.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  lettering.  The  first  semester's 
work  consists  of  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  drawing  instruments,  geometric  con- 
structions, and  orthographic  projection.  Sectional  and  auxiliary  views  are 
also  studied.     Two  hours  daily.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Addicott. 

102.  Mechanical  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  Course  101.  Isometric  and 
Oblique  drawings  are  studied  with  a  view  to  their  applicability  in  pictorial  pre- 
sentation. Detailed  and  assembly  drawings  of  standard  machines  are  made 
and  dimensioned.  Floor  plans  and  elevations  of  houses  are  drawn  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  reading  of  blue  prints.  Tracings  and  blue  prints  of  these 
plans  are  prepared  by  the  student.  Two  hours  daily.  Credit,  two  hours.  Mr. 
Addicott. 

303.  Mechanical  Drawing.  A  more  advanced  course  in  drawing  for  those 
who  desire  to  take  up  machine  designing.  Machine  details,  shafting,  jigs, 
and  fixtures  are  studied  by  making  scale  drawings.  One  hour  daily.  Credit, 
one  hour.    Mr.  Addicott. 
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304.  Mechanical  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  course  303  where  drawings 
are  prepared  of  both  bevel  and  mitre  gears,  worm  and  wheel,  plate  and  cylin- 
der cams,  and  piping.     One  hour  daily.     Credit,  one  hour.  Mr.  Addicott. 

309.  Perspective  Drawing.  A  study  of  the  representation  of  an  object 
as  it  would  appear  on  the  plane  when  viewed  from  a  point.  The  drawing  of 
shades  and  shadows  on  objects  and  planes  is  also  studied.  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry is  a  prerequisite  to  this  course.  One  hour  daily.  Credit,  one  hour.  Mr. 
Addicott. 

225.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Some  previous  training  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing is  required  of  students  registering  for  this  course,  which  deals  with  the 
making  of  working  drawings,  sectional  drawings,  detail  drawing,  and  blue 
prints.   Two  hours  daily.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Addicott. 

COMMERCE 

100.  Introductory  Accounting.  This  is  a  beginning  course  planned  for 
those  who  have  had  less  than  two  years  of  Bookkeeping  in  high  school.  The 
theory  is  presented  by  lectures  and  textbooks  and  it  is  applied  in  the  solution 
of  problems  and  in  the  writing  of  sets  of  books  suitable  for  the  simpler  types 
of  business.    Six  recitations  per  week.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Ray. 

303.  Accounting.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  a  grade  of 
C  or  higher  in  Accounting  302.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  practice  in 
solving  accounting  problems,  involving  more  points  of  difficulty  than  are  en- 
countered in  solving  the  problems  presented  in  the  sophomore  courses.  It  is  a 
further  preparation  for  the  more  difficult  problems  presented  in  the  senior 
course  in  C.  P.  A.  Practice  and  Problems.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Ray. 

306.  Corporation  Accounting.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Account- 
ing 302..  This  course  deals  with  the  accounting  connected  with  organization, 
financing,  management,  dissolution,  and  reorganization  of  corporations.  Credit, 
two  hours.    Mr.  Copeland. 

332.  Banking  Problems.  In  this  advanced  course  a  study  is  made  of 
problems  pertaining  to  discounts,  note  issues,  reserves,  and  open  market  oper- 
ations. Attention  is  directed  to  the  money  markets  and  their  relation  to  com- 
modity and  security  prices,  and  to  foreign  exchange.  Emphasis  is  placed  up- 
on the  significance  of  reserve  banks  to  credit  and  currency  problems.  Pre- 
requisite, Banking  Principles  331.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Hanson. 

333.  Principles  of  Business  Finance.  A  survey  of  the  characteristics  of 
corporate  securities  is  followed  by  problems  dealing  with  promotion,  organiza- 
tion, and  the  provision  of  capital,  both  for  new  enterprises  and  for  the  expan- 
sion of  established  concerns.  Text  and  case  material  is  used  to  bring  out  the 
economic  and  financial  principles  involved.  Prerequisite,  Economics  302.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Mr.  Hanson. 

339.  Special  Studies  in  Corporation  Finance.  Provision  is  made  for  in- 
dividual research  in  selected  problems  in  banking  and  finance.  Each  student 
is  required  to  undertake  an  investigation  under  the  supervision  of  the  in- 
structor and  to  prepare  a  report  based  upon  his  reading  and  research.  Ad- 
mission by  consent  of  the  instructor.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Hanson. 

346.  Principles  of  Marketing.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  principles,  methods,  and  policies  of  marketing  consumer's  goods  and  in- 
dustrial goods.  It  will  involve  a  detailed  study  of  the  different  marketing  in- 
stitutions and  of  the  marketing  functions  performed  by  these  institutions. 
Sophomore  requirement.  Prerequisite,  Economics  301.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Mr.  Conrad. 
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347.  Marketing  Problems.  This  course  is  a  consideration  by  the  case 
method  of  the  problems  facing  the  manufacturer,  producer,  and  the  various 
middlemen  in  the  marketing  system.  Junior  requirement.  Prerequisite,  Mark- 
eting 346.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Paynter. 

349.  Principles  of  Salesmanship.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  market- 
ing aspect  of  salesmanship  and  of  the  actual  technique  of  making  a  sale. 
Consideration  is  given  to  topics  such  as  the  selling  process,  the  psychology  of 
buying  and  selling,  knowing  the  sales  proposition,  the  salesman's  equipment, 
prospecting,  the  sales  interview,  gaining  the  interview,  the  sales  demonstration, 
meeting  objections,  closing  the  sale,  and  customer  types.  Material  given  in 
this  course  can  be  adapted  for  teaching  salesmanship  in  the  high  school.  Pre- 
requisite, Principles  of  Marketing  is  required  only  for  those  majoring  in 
Marketing  or  Advertising.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Conrad. 

357.  Field  Work  in  Marketing.  Students  majoring  in  Marketing  are 
permitted  to  do  actual  work  for  credit.  The  student  must  secure  a  position 
that  meets  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  A  series  of  reports  will  be  made 
by  the  student  on  the  work  done.  The  amount  of  credit  granted  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  position  as  well  as  on  the  reports  that  are  handed  in  from 
time  to  time.  Prerequisites,  nine  hours  of  Marketing  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Mr.  Paynter. 

161.  Stenography  I.  This  is  a  beginning  course  in  the  Gregg  System. 
Credit,  three  hours.     Miss  Reynolds. 

152.  Stenography  II.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Stenography  161. 
It  is  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Stenography  161  and  to  those  stu- 
dents who  enter  with  one  or  more  units  of  shorthand.  Students  who  complete 
Stenography  161  and  162  should  be  able  to  take  dictation  readily  in  a  wide 
variety  of  commercial  correspondence  and  to  transcribe  their  notes  into  mail- 
able letters.    Credit,  three  hours.    Miss  Engels. 

166.  Typewriting  I.  Beginning  class.  One  hour  recitation  and  one 
hour  of  practice  each  day.     Credit,  two  hours.     Miss  Reynolds. 

168.  Typewriting  II.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed 
Typewriting  I  or  its  equivalent.  The  work  of  this  course  covers:  (1)  the  de- 
velopment of  facility  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter;  (2)  office  practice,  in  which 
training  is  given  in  the  arrangement  of  letters,  the  writing  of  manuscripts, 
business  papers,  etc.,  in  the  use  of  the  mimeograph,  commercial  duplicator, 
adding  machine,  and  in  simple  correspondence  filing.  Credit,  two  hours.  Miss 
Engles. 

386.  Business  Law.  This  course  deals  principally  with  the  law  of  negoti- 
able contracts.  It  also  includes  the  law  of  sales.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr. 
Copeland. 

190.  Economic  Geography.  In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  commercial 
conditions  as  they  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  the  result  of 
certain  physical  and  political  influences,  of  the  products  of  man's  industries 
and  commerce,  and  of  the  conditions  of  interdependence  existing  among  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  civilized  world.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Paynter. 

395.  Full  Time  Office  Work.  Students  in  the  A.  B.  in  Commerce  course 
may  work  eight  to  ten  weeks  in  some  bank  or  other  important  business  office 
during  the  summer  preceding  the  fourth  year  of  their  course.  Semi-monthly  re- 
ports are  made  of  their  experiences  and  a  final  thesis  is  required.  Grades  are 
based  upon  the  reports,  variety,  and  value  of  the  experience,  the  thesis,  and 
the  employer's  estimates.     Credit,  three-fourths  hour  per  week  where  the  em- 
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ployment  continues  less  than  ten  weeks.  Maximum  credit,  eight  hours.  Ap- 
plications for  assignment  to  work  under  this  plan  should  be  made  to  C.  M. 
Copeland,  Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  not  later  than  June  1,  pre- 
ceding the  time  of  employment. 

397.  Methods  in  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects.  This  course  is  designed 
to  help  the  student  in  making  the  application  of  general  principles  of  teaching 
to  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects.  The  course  will  include  a  study  of  the 
texts  available  in  commercial  subjects,  of  tests  and  measurements  in  com- 
mercial subjects,  of  objectives  of  commercial  teaching  in  high  school,  of  high 
school  curricula,  etc.    Credit,  two  hours.    Miss  Reynolds. 

DRAMATIC  ART  AND  PRODUCTION 

Students  in  dramatic  production  are  given  opportunity  for  ereative  ex- 
pression in  stage  direction,  acting,  scene  design,  stagecraft,  costuming,  light- 
ing, and  management  of  the  non-professional  theatre.  In  all  phases  of  dra- 
matic work  offered  in  the  department  emphasis  is  placed  upon  problems  of  the 
director  of  the  school  theatre.  One-act  plays  directed,  acted,  and  staged  by 
students  are  a  feature  of  the  convocation  programmes.  The  presentation  of  a 
major  play  sponsored  by  Playshop  climaxes  the  summer's  activities  in  dra- 
matics. 

314.  Play  Directing.  The  direction  of  plays  for  the  school,  community, 
and  little  theatre.  A  study  of  design,  pictorial  composition,  pace,  cadence,  at- 
mosphere, emphasis,  and  climax.  A  requirement  of  the  course  is  the  direction 
of  a  one-act  play  for  class  room  presentation  and  criticism.  Open  to  Sopho- 
mores, Juniors,  and  Seniors.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Evans. 

315.  Theatre  Arts.  The  mechanics  of  play  production.  Laboratory  ex- 
perience in  designing  and  building  stage  scenery;  costume  design;  lighting; 
publicity;  make-up;  house  management.  Lectures  on  theory.  Open  to  Sopho- 
mores, Juniors,  and  Seniors.  Students  should  include  registration  for  this 
course  with  Play  Directing.  Two  hours  of  lecture,  and  four  hours  of  labora- 
tory a  week.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Evans. 

319.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  Theory  and  practice  in  acting  for  the 
amateur  actor.  A  study  of  the  interpretative  ai't  planned  for  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  ensemble.  Problems  in  pantomine,  the  monologue,  and  scenes  from 
plays  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  technique  of  acting  in  building  the  dra- 
matic character.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Evans. 

ECONOMICS 

301.  Principles  of  Economics.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  serve  as 
a  background  for  all  other  courses  offered  in  this  department.  It  is  essential 
that  the  student  meet  these  requirements  before  pursuing  other  studies  such 
as  Labor  Problems,  Business  Cycles,  Transportation,  and  the  like.  The  fol- 
lowing economical  material  will  be  presented :  production,  consumption,  distri- 
bution, and  exchange.    Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Gubitz. 

302.  Principles  of  Economics.  An  effort  will  be  made  here  to  present 
the  chief  economic  problems,  i.  e.,  money  and  banking,  business  cycles,  credit, 
international  economic  relations,  government  and  taxation,  and  economic  con- 
trol. This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  from  all 
departments  regardless  of  specialty.  Prerequisite,  301.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Mr.  Gubitz. 

305  a.  Labor  Relations.  This  course  will  be  a  general  survey  of  the 
forces  that  give  rise  to  modern  labor  problems,  touching  upon  the  four  major 
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issues  involved.  The  specific  purposes  of  the  course  are:  (1)  to  give  a  basis 
for  the  developing  of  a  general  point  of  view  on  labor  relations;  (2)  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  major  problems  involved;  (3)  to  indicate  the  major  trend 
of  development  of  policy  and  organization  in  the  respective  fields;  (4)  to  offer 
in  each  case  constructive  suggestions  of  a  fundamental  nature  which  have 
been  suggested  for  the  handling  of  administrative  problems  arising  out  of 
these  relations.     Prerequisites  301.     Credit,  two  hours.  Mr.  Gubitz. 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

202.  Activities  for  Early  Childhood.  Takes  the  place  of  former  Educa- 
tion 202,  203,  and  403.  This  course  deals  with  the  activities  which  will  meet 
the  individual  and  social  needs  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  child.  It 
includes  sources  of  activities;  criteria  for  judging  them;  experience  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  them  on;  their  analysis  to  determine  the  outcome  in  habits, 
skills,  attitudes,  appreciations,  and  knowledge;  comparison  of  present  day 
use  of  activities  with  the  formal  use  of  subject-matter;  the  evaluation  and 
selection  of  equipment,  apparatus,  and  materials  to  carry  on  activities;  mak- 
ing a  budget  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Credit,  three  hours.    Miss  Acomb. 

205.  Literature  for  Early  Childhood,  Including  Story  Telling.  A.  Ob- 
servation of  story  telling  in  kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades;  experience 
in  story  telling. 

B.  Child  living  and  literature.  A  broad  knowledge  of  the  field  of  child- 
ren's literature;  stories  for  children  in  the  home,  nursery  school,  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades;  standards  of  selection;  source  material;  dramatization; 
planning  story  groups  for  special  occasions. 

A.  and  B.  will  be  developed  simultaneously.  Credit,  three  hours.  Miss 
MacLeod. 

207.  Fundamentals  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.  Children's  act- 
ivities as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  school;  the  influence  of  biological  and 
psychological  principles  of  child  development  and  learning  upon  the  organiza- 
tion and  method  of  teaching  in  kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades;  possible 
activities  which  help  the  child  to  live  richly  in  school; major  emphasis:  the 
place  of  subject-matter  in  an  activity  program;  materials,  methods  and  objec- 
tives of  different  phases  of  subject-matter  in  an  activity  program;  examples: 
the  place  of  writing,  spelling  and  number  in  kindergarten,  first  and  second 
grades.  A  brief  survey  of  the  daily  program  and  the  organization  of  the 
year's  work  will  be  made.  Some  observations  in  each  of  the  above  grades  will 
be  required.    Credit,  two  hours.    Miss  Williams. 

407.  Kindergarten-Primary  Curriculum.  This  course  includes  a  study  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and  organization  of  the  content  of  a 
curriculum  for  kindergarten-primary  education. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  constructing  a  curri- 
culum; the  nature  of  the  curriculum;  evolution  of  the  present  day  kinder- 
garten-primary curriculum;  standards  for  evaluating  curriculums  formu- 
lated from  the  study  of  type  curriculums;  discussions  of  activities  and 
units  of  work  which  may  be  included  in  a  kindergarten-primary  curriculum; 
the  record  summary  in  relation  to  the  curriculum;  practice  in  some  phase  of 
curriculum  construction. 

This  course  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Edu- 
cation and  to  teachers  of  experience.    Credit,  three  hours.     Miss  MacLeod. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

216.  Curriculum  and  Methods  for  Special  Classes.  A  study  is  made  of 
materials  and  subject  matter  which  may  be  used  to  develop  the  very  young 
special  child,  the  older  special  child,  the  higher  and  the  lower  types;  class 
room  procedure,  equipment,  rating  and  case  studies,  etc.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Mrs.  DeLand. 

415.  Organization  and  Management  of  Special  Education.  Topics: 
Need  for  Special  Education;  types  of  special  classes  as  they  are  found  in 
some  of  our  best  city  school  systems  and  experiments  that  are  being  carried 
on;  clinics;  selection  and  classification  of  children;  methods  of  co-operation 
with  other  departments;  use  of  data;  case  studies  and  records;  direction  and 
after  care  work  of  special  class  children.  Open  to  seniors  in  Special  Educa- 
tion and  others  by  special  permission.  Credit,  three  hours  each  semester. 
Mrs.  DeLand. 

437  and  438.  Clinical  Teaching.  In  this  course  the  student  uses  the 
classes  of  Exceptional  Children  as  a  laboratory  in  which  a  study  is  made  of 
the  abilities  and  disabilities  of  the  children  and  the  hows  and  whys  of  learn- 
ing in  order  to  determine  the  best  ways  and  methods  of  teaching.  Open  to 
Seniors  in  Special  Education.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mrs.  DeLand. 

423.  Diagnosis  and  Remedial  Instruction  in  Elementary  Subjects.  This 
is  a  laboratory  course  in  methods  of  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  prob- 
lem cases  in  the  fundamental  school  subjects.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  at  least 
one  study  for  the  purpose  of  doing  remedial  work.  Children  of  all  grades  of 
intelligence  who  are  not  doing  work  up  to  their  capacity  will  be  made  subjects 
of  study.  This  course  may  be  taken  with  profit  on  the  two  hour  basis  so  as  to 
parallel  and  supplement  the  courses,  233  and  234,  in  student  teaching  during 
the  summer  session.  It  should  be  particularly  helpful  to  students  with  teach- 
ing experience.     Credit,  two  or  three  hours.     Mrs.  DeLand. 

HISTORY,  PRINCIPLES  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION 

261.     History  of  Elementary  Education.     A  general  course  emphasizing 

the  growth  of  the  curriculum  and  the  technique  of  the  elementary  schools. 
Open  to  those  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  Six  recitations  a  week.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Dr.  Gard. 

468.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  The  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  public  education  in  the  United  States  will  be  treated.  Open  to  juniors, 
seniors,  and  teachers  of  experience.  Six  recitations  a  week.  Credit,  three 
hours.    Dr.  Gard. 

461.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  An  introduction  to  secondary 
teaching.  A  study  of  the  purpose  of  high  school  instruction,  economy  in  class- 
room management,  types  of  learning  and  teaching,  the  influence  of  age  on 
learning,  the  relation  of  interest  and  differences  in  capacity  to  learning.  Sup- 
ervision of  study,  the  art  of  questioning  and  measuring  the  results  of  teach- 
ing.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Job. 

485.  School  Administration.  A  general  course  dealing  with  the  principles 
of  public  school  administration  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  board  of  education.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  expect  to  teach  or 
engage  in  administrative  or  supervisory  work.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Job. 

487.  High  School  Administration.  A  general  course  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  without  teaching  experience  who  expect  to  teach  in  the 
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high  school.  The  course  should  also  serve  as  a  general  introductory  course 
for  those  who  expect  to  become  high  school  principals.  The  course  deals  with  the 
principles  and  problems  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  high 
school.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  principal  and  the  teacher  rela- 
tionships are  given  special  emphasis.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Dr.  Job. 

289.  The  Elementary  Curriculum.  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter  in  the  elementary  school. 
There  will  be  consideration  of  modern  curriculum  making  in  one  subject 
through  examination  of  scientific  studies,  experimental  classroom  procedures, 
and  type  curriculums.  Open  to  advanced  under-graduates  and  other  students 
who  have  had  teaching  experience.  For  such  students  it  should  be  substituted 
for  Education  285.  It  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.    Six  recitation  hours  a  week.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Hansen. 

265.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.  A  course  planned  to  ac- 
quaint the  primary  grade  teachers  with  the  principles  of  methods  of  training 
pupils  to  read.  It  deals  with  the  period  of  preparation  for  reading,  the  initial 
period  of  reading  instruction,  the  period  of  rapid  growth  in  fundamental  at- 
titudes, habits  and  skills.  Scientific  investigations  are  examined  for  their  re- 
sults as  applied  to  the  work  of  teaching.  Four  recitations  a  week.  Credit, 
two  hours.    Dr.  Hansen. 

266.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.  As  in  course  265 
the  work  deals  with  the  principles  of  methods  of  teaching  pupils  to  read  effec- 
tively in  grades  four,  five,  and  six.  It  begins  with  a  general  summary  of  the 
work  in  the  primary  grades,  and  considers  the  extension  of  the  aims  of  these 
early  periods.  Remedial  work  is  an  important  point  considered.  Four  recita- 
tions a  week.     Credit,  two  hours.     Dr.  Hansen. 

277.  Life-Activities  for  the  Elementary  School.  The  course  deals  with 
the  selection,  organization,  and  direction  of  children's  activities  which  inter- 
pret life  as  it  is  being  lived  in  our  modern  industrial  society.  The  primary 
interest  in  these  activities  is  that  they  will  afford  opportunity  for  growth  in 
the  making  of  better  choices  as  consumers  in  an  industrial  society  and  that 
they  will  offer  opportunities  for  developing  many  types  of  child  interests  or 
aptitudes. 

The  course  meets  for  two  one-hour  periods  a  week  for  classroom  work 
and  two  two-hour  periods  for  laboratory.  The  classroom  and  laboratory  work 
supplement  each  other  and  give  the  student  the  experience  of  developing 
some  of  these  activities.  Prerequisite,  one  semester  of  college  work.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $3.00.     Credit,  three  hours.     Miss  Acomb. 

285.  Classroom  Management.  In  this  subject  the  mechanics  of  class- 
room procedure,  such  as  organization,  control,  attendance,  classification,  pro- 
motion, the  making  of  programs  and  reports,  the  keeping  of  records,  teaching 
pupils  how  to  study,  the  motivation  of  classroom  work,  types  of  the  recita- 
tion, measuring  the  results  of  teaching,  looking  after  the  health  of  the  pupils, 
and  other  routine  factors  are  given  careful  consideration.  In  addition,  through- 
out the  course,  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  classroom  management  as  a 
social  problems  of  large  potential  importance.  Six  recitations  a  week.  Credit, 
three  hours. 

267.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements:  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  School.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  use  of  educational 
tests  and  scales  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades.    A  study  will 
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be  made  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  administering  and  scoring  of  tests  and 
in  the  interpretation  of  results.  Sufficient  attention  will  be  given  statistical 
methods  to  enable  the  student  to  analyze  data  and  to  understand  some  of  the 
more  important  processes  of  test  construction.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors.    Four  recitations  a  week.    Credit,  two  hours.    Dr.  Sias. 

463.  The  Junior  High  School.  A  study  of  the  development,  organization, 
and  administration  of  the  junior  high  school,  including  careful  consideration 
of  objectives,  the  curricula,  guidance  program,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
student  activities.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Four  recitations  a  week. 
Credit,  two  hours.     Dr.  Sias. 

262.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education.  This  is  a  synthesizing  course 
intended  for  those  who  have  enrolled  for  student  teaching  or  who  have  had 
student  teaching.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  educational  aims,  values, 
principles,  and  method  based  upon  a  democratic  philosophy  of  education.  The 
principles  of  the  learning  process  and  the  principles  of  method  are  critically 
examined  and  related  to  the  student's  work  in  teaching.  Open  to  Sophomores 
only.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Beechel. 

492.  Progressive  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad.  A  study  of  the  litera- 
ture regarding  the  so  called  progressive  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Eur- 
ope. In  the  conduct  of  the  course  some  progressive  schools  will  be  visited, 
moving  pictures  will  be  studied,  and  wide  reading  required  including  a  critical 
evaluation  of  Dr.  Dewey's  monograph,  "Progressive  Education  and  The  Sci- 
ence of  Education."  This  is  an  advanced  course  for  Seniors  and  Graduate 
students  only.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Beechel. 

491.  The  Supervision  of  Instruction.  This  is  a  theory  course  which 
deals  with  progressive  methods  of  stimulating  and  guiding  teacher-growth 
while  in  service.  Administrative  phases  of  supervision  are  given  brief  consid- 
eration. The  burden  of  the  course  deals  with  democratic  development  of  a 
supervision  program  with  teachers  in  service  in  which  methods  of  ascertaining 
needs,  formulating  the  philosophy  and  principles  underlying  successful  class- 
room teaching  are  studied.  Techniques  for  improving  instruction;  (a)  obser- 
vation, (b)  professional  study,  (c)  conference,  and  (d)  curriculum-making  are 
considered.  A  minimum  amount  of  practical  work  is  given  as  a  background  for 
considering  supervisory  problems.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Graduates  who  are 
preparing  for  elementary  supervision,  elementary  principalships,  critic  work, 
or  the  work  of  the  superintendent.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Beechel. 

495.  Training  School  Problems.  This  course  is  intended  for  critic 
teachers,  demonstration  teachers,  and  directors  of  student-teaching  in  teacher- 
training  institutions,  and  for  those  desiring  to  prepare  for  such  positions. 
It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  consideration  to  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  procurement,  organization,  and  administration  of  demonstra- 
tion and  practice  facilities.  The  following  topics  are  representative  of  those 
which  will  be  considered;  the  amount  and  kinds  of  laboratory  facilities  need- 
ed; the  problems  of  securing  laboratory  facilities;  the  proper  function  of  prac- 
tice, demonstration,  and  experimental  schools;  the  organization  and  training 
of  the  staff  for  such  schools.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  to  seniors  who 
have  had  successful  teaching  experience.    Credit,  two  hours.    Dr.  Salisbury. 

TEACHING  AND  OBSERVATION 
232.       Observation    and    Participation    in    the    Elementary    School.       This 
course  is  a  prerequisite  to  student-teaching  Courses  233  and  234.     The  work 
in  the  course  will  be  confined  to  the  teaching  field  selected.     The  student  will 
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spend  two  hours  daily  throughout  the  summer  session  in  the  Training  School. 
The  work  will  include  observation  of  the  work  of  the  demonstration  teachers, 
participation  in  various  class  activities,  weighing  children,  testing  vision, 
participation  in  various  management  problems,  playground  supervision,  lesson 
planning  for  each  of  the  various  types  of  teaching,  and  conference  work. 
Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Salisbury  and  Miss  MacLeod. 

432.  Observation  and  Participation  in  the  Secondary  School.  This  course 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  courses  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Student 
Teaching,  235  and  433.  The  student  will  spend  two  hours  daily  throughout 
the  summer  session  in  Athens  Junior  and  Senior  High  School.  This  course  is 
devoted  to  observation  of  the  work  of  demonstration  teachers  with  participa- 
tion in  the  various  class  activities  and  lesson  planning  for  the  various  types 
of  teaching.  Featured  in  the  courses  are:  The  study  of  the  plan  in  use  at 
Ohio  University,  rules  for  observation,  physical  features  of  the  teacher's  work, 
getting  acquainted  with  the  pupils  and  the  school,  problems  of  managing  the 
various  phases  of  secondary  school  work,  planning  for  the  various  types  of 
teaching,  directing  the  pupils  in  study,  and  the  working  out  of  a  semester's 
course  in  a  particular  subject.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Salisbury. 

438.  Observation  and  Participation  for  Special  Departments.  This 
course  is  intended  for  students  majoring  in  Art,  Music  and  Physical  Education. 
Students  will  observe  and  participate  daily  in  the  training  schools  for  the  en- 
tire session.  The  student  will  observe  in  the  field  of  his  own  major  interest 
primarily.  Limited  observation  in  other  fields  may  be  provided  in  order  to 
give  the  student  some  familiarity  with  teaching  procedures  in  these  fields 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  specific  preparation  for  student- 
teaching  in  the  special  field.  This  course  or  its  equivalent  will  be  required  be- 
fore student-teaching  is  begun.  Credit,  three  hours.  Dr.  Salisbury  and  De- 
partmental Supervisors. 

233.  Student-teaching  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades.  The  stu- 
dent will  teach  daily  in  Kindergarten,  or  First  or  Second  grades,  as  assigned. 
In  addition  to  the  teaching  requirement,  there  will  be  least  two  hours  each  week 
of  conferences  with  the  supervisor.  Credit,  three  or  six  hours.  Open  to  sopho- 
mores only.     Dr.  Salisbury  and  Miss  MacLeod. 

234.  Student-Teaching  in  Intermediate  Grades.  The  student  will  teach 
daily  in  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  or  Sixth  grade,  as  assigned.  In  addition  to  the 
teaching  requirement,  there  will  be  at  least  two  hours  each  week  of  confer- 
ences with  the  supervisor.  Credit,  two  or  four  hours.  Open  to  sophomores 
only.    Dr.  Salisbury. 

431.  Advanced  Student-Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools.  Open  to  sen- 
iors only.  This  course  is  for  seniors  who  are  taking  a  four-year  course  in 
Elementary  Education.  The  student  will  teach  daily  during  the  summer 
session.  This  course  will  not  be  a  duplication  of  the  work  done  in  Student- 
Teaching  233  and  234.  The  student  in  Advanced  Student-Teaching  will  be 
expected  to  demonstrate  her  ability  to  do  research  work  in  curriculum  problems, 
skillful  teaching,  and  some  demonstrative  work.  Credit,  two  or  four  hours. 
Dr.  Salisbury  and  Miss  MacLeod. 

433.  Student-Teaching  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School.  Open  to 
seniors  only.  The  student  will  teach  daily  in  the  high  school.  The  teaching 
assignment  will  be  in  the  field  of  his  major  interests,  and  is  made  only  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  that  department.    In  addition  to  the  teach- 
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ing  requirement,  there  will  be  two  hours  a  week  of  conferences  with  the  sup- 
ervisor.    Credit  two  or  four  hours.     Dr.  Salisbury. 

435.  Student  Teaching  in  Special  Departments.  This  course  includes 
student  teaching  in  either  art,  music  or  physical  education. 

Student  teaching  in  art  is  open  to  students  having  credit  in  advanced  de- 
sign of  art  structure,  methods  of  teaching  art  and  observation  of  art  teaching. 

Student  teaching  in  music  is  open  to  seniors  in  the  School  Music  de- 
partment who  have  completed  Music  Observation  438,  and  who  require  credit 
in  music  teaching  for  graduation  at  the  close  of  the  summer. 

Student  teaching  in  physical  education  for  men  and  women  includes  prac- 
tice teaching  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  also  playground  work. 
Credit,  two  or  four  hours.     Dr.  Salisbury  and  Departmental  Supervisors. 

436.  Supervisory  Practice.  This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents who  have  had  successful  teaching  experience  and  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare for  positions  as  critic  teachers  or  supervisors.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of 
this  course  to  give  the  student  practice  under  expert  supervision  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  critic  teacher.  This  practice  work  will  include  the  follow- 
ing: Supervising  student-teachers  in  the  Training  School;  conducting  super- 
visory conferences  with  individual  student-teachers  and  with  groups;  teaching 
demonstration  lessons.  This  course  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  after  the 
student  has  completed  Course  495,  and  during  the  same  semester  that  he  is 
taking  Course  496.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  to  seniors  who  have  had 
sufficient  successful  teaching  or  supervisory  experience.  Credit,  three  or  six 
hours.    Dr.  Salisbury,  Miss  MacLeod. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
303.     Survey  of  English  Literature  (to  1744).     The  emphasis  of  the  course 
is  on  the  historical  developments  and  types  of  English  literature.     Prereq- 
uisite, Courses  101  and  102  or  their  equivalent.     Credit,  three  hours.  Mr.  Peck- 
ham. 

312  b.  Modern  Drama.  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  best  modern  and 
contemporary  drama  including  both  American  and  European  plays.  The  texts 
used  are  Dickinson's  Chief  Contemparary  Dramatists,  Second  and  Third  Series. 
Among  the  dramatists  considered  are  Maugham,  Drinkwater,  Ervine,  Walter, 
Rostand,  Schnitzler,  d'Annunzio,  Gorki,  Milne,  O'Neill,  Pirandello,  Benelli, 
Molnar,  Green,  and  Andreyev.  This  course  alternates  with  Modern  Drama, 
312  a.  This  is  not  a  repetition  of  any  course  previously  given.  Open  to 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.     Credit,  two  hours.     Dr.  Chubb. 

314.  Contemporary  Literature.  An  extensive  reading  course  in  the  best 
books  of  the  present  season.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  class 
so  far  as  possible  with  the  writers  and  books  of  today.  A  fee  of  four  dollars 
will  be  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  books.  No  text.  Credit,  two  hours.  Mr. 
Mackinnon. 

315.  English  Prose  Fiction.  A  lecture  course  in  the  development  of  the 
novel.  Each  student  will  read  and  review  twelve  novels.  No  text.  Credit, 
three  hours.     Mr.  Mackinnon. 

315  b.  English  Prose  Fiction.  A  continuation  of  315.  Lectures  and  class 
discussions.  The  class  will  read  and  review  a  group  of  the  best  novels  of  the 
last  twenty  years.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Mackinnon. 

320.  Recent  British  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  work  of  the  most  representa- 
tive English  and  Irish  poets  of  the  present  century.  Prerequisite,  Courses  101 
and  102  or  their  equivalent.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Peckham. 
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321  s.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  A  study  of  some  of  the  most  representa- 
tive poems,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  In  Memoriam  and  The  Ring  and 
the  Book.  Prerequisite,  Courses  101  and  102  or  their  equivalent.  Credit, 
three  hours.     Mr.  Peckham. 

201.  English  Composition.  (Required  in  College  of  Education.)  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  practice  in  composition  and  upon  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Heidler,  Dr.  Foster,  Dr.  Caskey. 

202.  English  Composition.  (Required  in  College  of  Education.)  A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  201.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  McQuiston,  Dr.  Wray. 

203.  American  Poetry.  Selected  material  from  representative  American 
poets.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  McQuiston. 

205.  American  Prose.  Selected  material  from  Franklin,  Poe,  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Thoreau,  Lowell  and  Holmes.  Credit,  three  hours.  Dr.  Cas- 
key. 

206.  English  Essay,  Victorian  Period.  Selections  from  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Arnold,  Pater,  and  others.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Heidler. 

208.  Juvenile  Literature.  A  study  of  myths,  fables,  fairy  tales,  suit- 
able poems,  and  one  epic.    Method  work.     Credit,  two  hours.     Miss  Kahler. 

226.  Teaching  of  Language  in  the  Middle  Grades.  The  aims  of  this 
course  are  as  follows:  To  discuss  ends  to  be  achieved  in  teaching  language; 
principles  underlying  selection  of  subjects  for  writing;  and  outline  of  what 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  writing,  what  habits  of  correctness  in  their  use, 
what  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  what  power  in  composition,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, can  be  expected  of  children  at  different  points  in  the  grades;  the  relation 
of  oral  and  written  composition;  methods  of  correcting  errors.  Credit,  two 
hours.    Dr.  Foster. 

408.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School. 
A  continuation  of  Course  407.  The  entire  emphasis  of  the  course  is  placed  up- 
on the  teaching  of  composition  in  the  high-school  grades.  Credit,  two  hours. 
Dr.  Wray. 

409.  Literary  Appreciation.  A  study  of  the  literary  forms  and  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  literary  criticism.  The  course  is  open  to  special  stu- 
dents of  English,  and  is  largely  planned  to  assist  teachers  of  English  in  the 
high  school.    Credit,  two  hours.    Dr.  Wilson. 

413.  Dante  (In  English).  A  study  of  the  epic  as  given  in  Cary's  trans- 
lation.    Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Credit,  two  hours.     Dr.  Wilson. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Prospective  students  of  Geography  will  be  interested  in  the  United  States 
soil  survey  which  is  being  made  of  Athens  County.  Athens  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  survey  and  it  is  expected  that  we  may  enjoy  one  or  two  lectures  by  the 
Chief  of  the  survey  as  well  as  being  permitted  to  take  field  trips  with  the 
government  men  to  find  out  how  such  soil  work  is  done. 

404.  Geography  of  Asia.  A  course  in  the  geography  of  Asia  and  its 
islands  with  special  emphasis  on  Japan,  China,  India,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  Near  East.  One  previous  course  in  college  geography.  Six  recitations  a 
week.     Credit,  three  hours.     Miss  Atwood. 

203.  Geography  and  Environment.  A  practical  and  cultural  course  which 
develops  the  relationships  and  adiustments  of  man  to  his  geographic  environ- 
ment. When  followed  by  any  other  course  in  geography  except  the  methods 
courses,  it  fulfills  the  science  requirement  in  the  four-year  courses  of  both 
the    College    of    Education   and    the    College    of    Liberal    Arts.      Juniors    and 
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seniors  or  previous  work  in  college  geography.    Six  recitations  a  week.    Credit, 
three  hours.    Dr.  Cooper. 

407.  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History.  A  course  intended  to 
show  the  close  correlation  between  the  geography  and  the  history  of  our 
nation.  Especially  adapted  for  majors  in  history.  One  previous  course  in 
college  geography.  Six  recitations  a  week.  Credit,  three  hours.  Miss  At- 
wood. 

207.  Geography  and  Methods  for  Upper  Grades.  A  general  course  in 
methods  for  teaching  and  in  professionalized  subject  matter  such  as  is  used 
from  the  sixth  grade  through  the  senior  high  school.  Six  recitations  a  week 
and  several  field  trips.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Cooper. 

214.  Geography  and  Methods  for  Lower  Grades.  A  general  course  in 
methods  and  professionalized  subject  matter  as  used  from  grades  one  to  five 
inclusive.  Six  recitations  a  week  and  several  field  trips.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Miss  Atwood. 

401.  Geography  of  Ohio.  This  course  will  develop  the  geography  of  our 
state  from  the  standpoint  of  its  geographic  environment.  In  addition  to 
gathering  the  factual  material  concerning  the  geography  of  the  state,  it  will 
develop  an  organization  which  can  be  used  in  teaching  the  geopraphy  of  any 
state.    Four  recitations  a  week.    Credit,  two  hours.    Dr.  Cooper. 

209.  Geography  of  South  America.  A  study  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  from  the  geographic  point  of  view.  This  course  should  prove 
of  great  interest  because  of  the  present  political  disturbances  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. One  previous  course  in  college  geography.  Six  recitations  a  week.  Credit, 
three  hours. 

409.  Physiographic  Geology.  A  course  in  beginning  Geology.  This  will 
be  followed  in  the  Summer  of  1932  by  Historical  Geology  which  will  give  sum- 
mer school  students  an  opportunity  to  work  out  the  full  year  of  Geology. 
Six  recitations  a  week  and  field  trips.     Credit,  three  hours. 

408.  Research  in  Geography.  Work  for  one  or  two  hours  credit  to  help 
the  majors  in  the  Department  who  are  finishing  their  course  in  summer  school. 
Hours  are  assigned.    Dr.  Cooper. 

403.  Weather  and  Climate.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  weather 
and  climate  is  necessary  for  an  appreciation  of  the  adjustments  of  man  to  his 
environment.  Students  admitted  by  consultation.  Credit,  three  hours.  Dr. 
Cooper. 

GERMAN 

101.  Beginning  German.  This  course  covers  the  work  of  the  first  sem- 
ester of  German  in  Ohio  University.  It  affords  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar,  drill  in  pronunciation,  some  conversation,  and  the  read- 
ing of  easy  German  prose.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mrs.  Mathews. 

102.  Continuation  of  Course  101.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
have  had  one  semester's  work  in  German  at  the  University,  or  one  year  in 
the  high  school.  It  comprises  a  thorough  review  of  German  grammar  and 
pronunciation,  a  considerable  amount  of  reading,  and  some  conversation. 
Credit,  three  hours.    Mrs.  Mathews. 

303  s.  Second  Year  German.  This  course  is  planned  for  students  who 
have  had  one  year  or  more  of  college  German  (or  two  or  more  in  the  high 
schonD.  It  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fit  the  needs  of  those  desiring  either 
sem^ter  of  second  year  German  in  Ohio  University,  or  work  in  addition  to 
the  regular  second  year  in  college,  and  will  not  duplicate  other  courses  given 
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previously.     Systematic  training  will  be  furnished  in  pronunciation,  reading, 
translation,  and  formal  composition.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mrs.  Mathews. 
HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

101.  Medieval  European  History.  Open  to  all  students.  An  introduc- 
tory course.  Informal  talks  by  the  instructor.  Class  discussions.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Dr.  Harris. 

102.  Modem  European  History.  Open  to  all  students.  Credit,  three 
hours.    Mr.  Jones. 

311.  English  History  During  the  Tudor  Period.  Open  to  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  and  Seniors.  This  course  deals  with  the  narrative  and  constitutional 
history  of  England  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  No  true  conception 
of  the  English  people  of  today  can  be  gained  without  a  knowledge  of  these 
formative  periods.     Credit,  two  hours.      Mr.  Jones. 

313.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era,  1789-1815.  Open  to 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  The  story  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon  the  Great.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Jones. 

315.  The  Great  War,  1914-1918.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Credit, 
two  hours.    Dr.  Harris. 

323.  History  of  Civilization.  Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors. 
Beginning  with  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  this  course 
traces  the  evolution  of  culture  from  savagery  to  barbarism  and  from  barbar- 
ism to  the  earlist  civilization  of  Egypt,  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  and  the 
Aegean.  From  thence  it  carries  the  story  of  civilization  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  believed  that  a  general  survey  of  this  kind  will  prove  useful  to 
those  intending  to  specialize  in  the  social  sciences  and  that  it  will  also  be  of 
value  to  those  students  whose  interest  in  other  fields  leaves  little  time  for 
extensive  work  in  history.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Harris. 

204.  American  Government.  The  organization  and  administration  of 
state  and  local  government,  with  the  government  of  Ohio  used  for  purposes  of 
illustration.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Smith. 

201.  American  History.  The  political,  social,  and  economic  development 
of  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  period  through  the  Civil  War.  Open 
to  all  students.     Credit,  three  hours.     Miss  Field,  Mr.  Hoover. 

202.  American  History.  Continuation  of  Course  201,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  recent  history  of  the  United  States.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr. 
Morrison. 

406.  Constitutional  Law.  The  text  and  case  method  is  used.  All  the 
leading  cases  on  the  subject  are  abstracted.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Hoover. 

211.  Teaching  History  in  Elementary  Schools.  The  development  of  his- 
tory instruction  in  the  schools;  the  objectives  and  outcomes;  courses  of  study; 
methods  and  matei-ials  for  the  several  grades;  testing  results;  and  some  school 
problems  related  to  history  teaching.     Credit,  two  hours.     Dr.   Smith. 

412.  Teaching  History  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  The  develop- 
ment of  history  instruction;  objectives;  selection  and  organization  of  ma- 
terials; types  of  work;  history  tests;  relation  of  other  school  subjects  to  his- 
tory; and  some  problems  of  history  teaching.     Credit,  two  hours.     Dr.  Smith. 

213.  History  of  the  South  to  1860.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give 
the  student  an  understanding  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  anti-bellum  South.  Topics:  geography  of  the  South;  origins  of  the 
people;  the  South  in  the  American  Revolution;  the  rise  of  the  political  in- 
stitutions and  philosophy  of  the  South;   social  and  economic  conditions,  the 
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struggle  between  the  tidewater-region  and  the  up-country;  the  rise  of  the 
cotton  states;  expansion  into  the  Southwest;  the  ascendancy  of  the  lower 
South;  religion  and  education;  plantation  life;  the  slavery  system;  trans- 
portation; role  of  the  South  in  national  affairs;  sectional  alliances;  the  drift 
toward  nationalism.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Morrison. 

423.  Latin  American  History.  The  Colonial  Period.  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal during  the  age  of  discovery.  Colonization,  administration,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  Latin  America.     Credit,  two  hours.     Dean  Johnston. 

416.  History  of  Ohio.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  Ohio  from  the  settle- 
ment and  early  development  to  the  present  time.    Credit,  two  hours. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  is  planned  primarily 
for  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  for  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  adult  educational  work  in  the  field  of  business.  Those  who 
graduate  from  the  course  may  prepare  for  dietitian  service  in  three  to  six 
months'  additional  training  in  hospitals.  The  suggested  course  in  Institutional 
Management  offers  preparation  for  commercial  work  in  tea  rooms,  restaurants 
and  school  dormitories. 

201.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Preparation  of  food  and  study  of  food  com- 
binations. Value  of  typical  foods  in  the  diet.  Energy,  protein,  mineral  and 
vitamine  requirements  of  body  are  considered.  Diets  are  planned  to  meet 
requirements  for  various  ages  and  occupations.  Cost  in  relation  to  food  value. 
Credit,  four  hours.    Laboratory  fee  $1.     Miss  Patterson. 

251.  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction.  One  lecture  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.  Study  of  essential  factors  entering  into  a  wise  choice 
of  clothing.  Pattern  study.  Problems  in  constructing  simple  garments. 
Credit,  three  hours.     Laboratory  fee  $1.     Miss  Morse. 

411.  Problems  in  Teaching  Home  Economics.  This  course  will  include  a 
study  of  what  to  teach;  a  survey  of  pupils  and  their  environment,  their  in- 
dividual differences,  their  activities,  problems,  interests,  social  needs,  desir- 
abilities, attitudes,  standards  and  concepts;  a  survey  of  schools,  working  con- 
ditions, and  equipment  of  Home  Economic  laboratories;  a  study  of  organiza- 
tion of  instruction  material,  courses  of  study,  grade  placement,  and  evaluation 
of  the  program  of  Home  Economics;  consideration  will  be  given  to  professional 
standing  and  improvement.  During  the  summer  term  this  course  will  give 
special  consideration  to  the  problems  of  teaching  home  economics  for  those 
teachers  who  have  not  had  adequate  preparations  but  are  carrying  the  sub- 
ject as  a  minor  project  in  their  teaching.     Credit,  two  hours.     Dr.  Phillips. 

416.  Quantity  Cookery.  Practice  given  in  handling  foods  in  quantities. 
Institutional  and  commercial  problems  considered.  Field  work  in  college  dorm- 
itories and  cafeterias  and  in  institutions  cooperating  with  the  college  in  offer- 
ing supervised  practice.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Phillips. 

417.  Problems  of  Home  Living.  Practical  problems  involving  the  use 
of  time,  energy,  and  money  as  economical  and  social  factors  in  personal  and 
home  living  are  based  upon  experience  in  the  home  management  house.  Offered 
each  semester.     Four  hours.     Dr.  Phillips. 

457.  Economics  of  Clothing.  One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory. 
Study  of  clothing  of  today  relative  to  market  quality,  method  of  making,  cost, 
fashion  trend.  Problems  in  drafting  block  pattern  and  in  construction  of  gar- 
ments from  wool  and  silk.    Three  hours.    Laboratory  fee  $1.    Miss  Morse. 
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459.  Home  Planning.  Practical  applications  of  the  principles  of  design 
and  sanitation  and  of  the  theory  of  color  are  employed  in  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  planning  and  furnishing  home  which  fit  our  social  and  economics  needs. 
Three  hours.    Miss  Morse. 

465.  Child  Development.  A  study  of  the  family  as  related  specifically  to 
the  care  and  guidance  of  children  in  the  home.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
factors  which  are  basic  to  habit  formation  of  the  infant  and  young  child 
and  upon  the  interests  and  training  of  the  older  child.  This  course  will  offer  op- 
portunity for  practical  Observation  and  Participation  in  nursery  school.  Three 
hours.     Offered  each  semester.     Miss  Patterson. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

209.  Cabinet  Making.  Laboratory  course.  For  advanced  students  or  those 
who  have  had  some  experience  in  hand  tool  work.  Two  hours  daily.  Six  day3 
a  week.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Grones. 

210,  Cabinet  Making.  Laboratory  course..  A  continuation  of  209. 
Credit,  three  hours.   Mr.  Grones. 

230.  Home  Mechanics.  Class  and  Laboratory,  six  hours.  The  following 
hand  activities  will  receive  attention,  carving,  inlaying,  caning,  art  fiber  wea- 
ving, glazing,  plumbing,  electricity  and  soft  metal  work.  The  work  will  be 
conducted  on  the  general  shop  plan.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Kinison. 

414.  Machine  Shop.  Laboratory  course,  twelve  hours.  The  work  includes 
filing,  straight  and  taper  turning,  eccentric  turning,  chuck  work,  face  plate 
and  inside  turning,  thread  cutting  on  machine  and  by  hand,  polishing,  shaper 
work  and  care  of  lathes.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  McLaughlin. 

420.  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Manual  Arts.  Class  work.  A  study  of 
shop  room  methods,  lesson  plans,  problems  and  equipment.  Six  recitations 
a  week.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  McLaughlin. 

440.  Printing.  Class  and  laboratory,  10  hours.  Practice  in  the  setting 
of  type,  imposition,  proof-reading,  correction  of  proofs,  and  the  operation  of 
presses.  Class  work  includes  a  study  of  the  history  of  printing,  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  the  kinds  of  paper  stock,  printers'  inks,  type  faces,  and 
typographic  design.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Kinison. 

441.  Printing.  Class  and  laboratory,  ten  hours.  A  continuation  of 
Course  440.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Kinison. 

412.  Shop  Methods  and  Equipment.  Class  work.  A  detail  study  of  ar- 
rangement, care,  treatment  and  buying  of  industrial  education  equipment  and 
supplies.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  McLaughlin. 

206.  Wood  Turning.  Laboratory  course.  Practice  in  various  types  of 
turning.     Five  double  periods  a  week.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Kinison. 

201.  Wood  Working.  Class  and  laboratory  work.  A  study  of  tool  prob- 
lems, and  methods  of  presenting  elementary  wood  work.  Six  double  periods 
a  week.    Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Grones. 

202.  Wood  Working.  A  continuation  of  201.  Six  double  periods  a  week. 
Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Grones. 

JOURNALISM 

334.  Reporting  Practice  I.  Problems  in  gathering  and  writing  news 
under  actual  newspaper  conditions  will  be  met  by  students  who  will  be  assign- 
ed to  general  reportorial  work  on  The  Athens  Messenger.     Hours  will  be  ar- 
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ranged  for  each  individual  after  permission  to  enter  the  course  is  secured. 
Credit,  two  or  three  hours.     Mr.  Susott. 

339.  Reporting  Practice  II.  This  may  be  elected  only  by  students  whose 
work  in  Reporting  Practice  I  has  been  satisfactory.  A  student  will  be  per- 
mitted as  far  as  possible  to  specialize  in  the  particular  field  of  reporting  he 
desires.     Credit,  two  or  three  hours.     Mr.  Susott. 

341.  Editing  Practice  I.  Students  will  be  assigned  for  copyreading  on 
The  Athens  Messenger.  Hours  will  be  arranged  for  each  individual  after 
permission  to  enter  the  course  is  secured.  Credit,  two  or  three  hours.  Mr. 
Smiley. 

345.  Editing  Practice  II.  Students  will  be  assigned  for  advanced  copy- 
reading  on  The  Athens  Messenger.  Hours  will  be  arranged  for  each  individual 
after  permission  to  enter  the  course  is  secured.  Credit,  two  or  three  hours. 
Mr.  Smiley  and  Mr.  Harris. 

346.  Reporting  Practice  III.     Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Susott. 

LATIN 

318.  The  Teaching  of  Latin.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  methods  of 
teaching  Latin  in  the  high  school,  on  the  relation  of  Latin  to  English,  on  de- 
termining the  comparative  merit  and  choice  of  text  books,  and  on  important 
reference  material  for  teachers  of  high  school  Latin.  Some  study  of  important 
principles  of  the  language  with  the  reading  of  portions  of  Caesar  in  illustra- 
tion.   Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Hill. 

323.  Suetonius.  The  lives  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Augustus  as  written 
by  Suetonius,  with  some  discussion  of  facts  obtained  from  other  sources.  Bio- 
graphical and  historical  material  which  can  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  Ceasar's  Gallic  War.  Also  the  life  of  Augustus  in  its  relation  to 
the  Aeneid.  The  work  will  be  graduated  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  individual, 
so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  who  desire  an  accredited  review  course 
as  well  as  to  provide  content  of  value  and  interest  to  more  advanced  students. 
Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Hill. 

324.  Roman  Comedy  and  Tragedy.  The  Andria  of  Terence  and  one  or 
more  plays  from  Plautus.  Informal  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  relation  of 
Roman  comedy  to  its  Greek  originals,  on  the  different  forms  of  drama  among 
the  Romans,  and  on  the  influence  of  Terence  and  Plautus  as  seen  in  French 
and  English  literature.  Seneca's  Trojan  Women  will  be  read  as  an  example 
of  Roman  tragedy.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  differences  between 
early  Latin  syntax  as  seen  in  the  literature  of  comedy  and  that  of  the  period 
of  Caesar  and  Cicero.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Hill. 

329.  Roman  History  in  the  Classical  Period.  A  brief  survey  of  the  out- 
standing events  of  Roman  History  during  the  period  in  which  the  most  import- 
ant works  of  Latin  Literature  were  produced.     Credit,  one  hour.     Mr.  Hill. 

340.  Special  Work  in  Latin.  This  is  intended  to  take  care  of  the  special 
needs  of  senior  college  or  graduate  students.  Individual  work  will  be  done  un- 
der careful  guidance.  Those  interested  should  consult  the  instructor.  Credit, 
one  to  three  hours.     Mr.  Hill. 

MATHEMATICS 

101.  College  Algebra.  A  short  review  of  factoring,  fractions,  simple 
equations,  theory  of  exponents,  followed  by  the  theory  of  quadratic  equations, 
the  progressions,  limits,  infinite  series,  and  theory  of  equations.  Credit, 
three  hours.    Dr.  Borger. 
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101  a.  Plane  Trigonometry.  The  definitions  of  the  trigonometric  func- 
tions and  the  relations  among  them;  the  addition  theorems,  functions  of  the 
double  and  half  angles;  computations  with  logarithms  and  the  solutions  of 
the  oblique  triangles.  Courses  101  and  101  a  are  to  be  taken  together  except 
in  cases  where  credit  has  already  been  secured  in  one  of  them.  Credit,  two 
hours.    Dr.  Borger. 

105.  College  Geometry.  This  course  is  an  extension  of  the  geometry 
ordinarily  given  in  the  high  school,  and  a  development  of  modern  geometry.  It 
is  excellent  preparation  for  those  intending  to  teach  mathematics  in  the  high 
school,  and  offers  a  training  in  geometry  that  is  of  great  value  to  every 
student  of  mathematics.  The  course  may  be  taken  by  those  entering  with 
the  usual  high  school  credit.  The  subject  matter  comprises  problems  of 
construction,  geometric  loci,  similar  and  homothetic  figures,  orthogonal 
circles,  poles  and  polars,  the  problems  of  Appollonius,  coaxial  circles,  and  the 
problems  of  inversion.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Borger. 

409.  Statistics.  Advanced  students  in  Educational  Administration,  Psy- 
chology, Economics,  and  Sociology  are  frequently  called  upon  to  organize  and 
interpret  large  groups  of  quantitative  data.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
present  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  statistics.  The  department  is 
equipped  with  an  electrically  driven  calculating  machine,  sets  of  calculating 
tables,  logarithmic  tables,  a  small  reference  library  and  an  adding  machine. 
Credit,  three  hours.  Dr.  Benz. 

207.  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Primary  Grades.  In  this  course  con- 
sideration is  given  to  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  matter  of  the  arithmetic 
curriculum  in  grades  one,  two,  and  three.  The  results  of  experimental 
studies  and  of  recent  developments  in  educational  psychology  are  incorpo- 
rated.    Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Benz. 

209.  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.  This  course  deals 
with  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  of  the  arithmetic  curriculum 
in  grades  four,  five,  and  six.  It  includes  the  result  of  experimental  investi- 
gations. Standardized  tests  and  mechanical  drill  devices  are  briefly  treated. 
Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Benz. 

403.  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Senior  High  School.  This  course  is 
planned  to  acquaint  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics  with  the  best  methods 
of  presenting  this  subject  to  pupils.  The  course  applies  to  the  teaching  of 
algebra  and  geometry;  the  psychology  of  individual  differences;  habit  forma- 
tion and  drill;  thinking  and  problem  solving;  the  social  uses  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  secondary  curriculum;  the  results  of  experimental  studies 
in  these  fields.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Pickett. 

404.  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Junior  High  School.  This  course  will 
develop  a  course  of  study  that  shall  provide  for  the  completion  of  arithmetic 
and  an  introduction  to  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  a  few  funda- 
mental principles  of  trigonometry.  The  main  emphasis  of  the  course,  how- 
ever, is  upon  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  the  junior  high  school. 
This  course  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  planning  to  teach  arithmetic  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  eight-year  elementary  school.  Credit,  three  hours.  Mr. 
Pickett. 

Students  enrolling  for  the  methods  courses  will  be  given  a  test  in  arith- 
metic early  in  the  session.  Those  who  show  a  lack  of  preparation  will  be 
required  to  take,  without  credit,  an  arithmetic  review  course,  meeting  daily 
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at  1:00.     They  will  remain  in  the  methods  class,  but  will  not  be  granted 
credit  for  the  methods  course  until  the  subject  matter  tests  have  been  passed. 


MUSIC* 

103.  Harmony.  Formation  of  major  and  minor  scales;  intervals,  triads 
and  their  relations  in  close  and  open  positions;  harmonizing  of  melodies;  in- 
versions, cadences,  sequences,  passing  and  auxiliary  notes;  original  work. 
Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Kresge. 

104.  Harmony.     Continuation  of  103.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Kresge. 
113.     Music  History.     The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  that  which  is 

presented  during  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year.  Course  114  may  be 
taken  either  by  correspondence,  or  at  a  subsequent  summer  session.  Credit, 
two  hours.    Mrs.  Benedict. 

311.     Analysis  and  Form.     Detailed  structual  and  harmonic  analysis  of 
musical  composition;  monophonic  and  polyphonic  analysis.     Material  used: 
The  Hymnal,  Songs  Without  Words,  etc.   Prerequisite,  103-104,  or  the  equival- 
ent.   Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Robinson. 

201.  School  Music.  A  fundamental  course  in  school  music  involving 
elementary  theory,  ear  training,  tone  production,  and  sight  singing.  Class,  six 
hours  a  week.    Credit,  two  hours.    Miss  Cushman,  Miss  Norfolk,  Miss  Wilhite. 

204.  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing  II.  For  students  majoring  in  the 
Department  of  School  of  Music.  Class,  six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  two  hours. 
Miss  Cushman. 

208.  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games.  Class,  two  hours  a  week,  Credit, 
one  hour.    Miss  Cushman. 

211.  Music  Methods  for  Grade  Teachers.  Class,  four  hours  a  week. 
The  work  of  each  of  the  first  six  grades  is  considered  in  detail.  Credit,  one 
hour.    Miss  Norfolk,  Miss  Wilhite. 

213.  Music  Appreciation  for  Grade  Teachers.  Class,  two  hours  a  week. 
Methods  of  presenting  appreciation  lessons  in  each  of  the  first  six  grades. 
Appreciative  study  of  good  music.    Credit,  one  hour.    Miss  Wilhite. 

406.  Chorus  Conducting  II.  Class,  four  hours.  Chorus  material  suitable 
for  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  is  made  familiar  and  conducting  ex- 
perience is  given.  The  art  and  science  of  conducting.  Credit,  one  hour.  Miss 
Danielson. 

40S.  Music  Methods  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Class,  SIX 
hours.  A  study  of  materials  used  in  high  school  and  methods  of  presentation 
of  such  to  high-school  students.  The  changing  voice,  testing  and  classifying 
voices,  organization  of  ensemble  groups.  Administration  of  School-music  work 
in  the  high  school.  High  school  music  courses.  Credit  for  applied  music. 
Programs  and  how  to  present  them.     Credit,  three  hours.     Miss  Danielson. 

415.  Music  Systems.  Class,  two  hours.  Comparative  study  of  the  var- 
ious systems  in  general  use.    Credit,  one  hour.    Miss  Danielson. 

Chorus.  Semi-weekly  rehearsals  for  the  preparation  of  a  public  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  standard  oratorios  or  cantatas,  subject  to  the  securing  of 
a  proper  balance  of  mixed  voices.     Credit,  one  hour.     Mr.  Robinson. 

Orchestra.  Semi-weekly  rehearsals  for  the  preparation  of  a  public  per- 
formance of  selections  from  standard  orchestral  repertoire,  subject  to  the 
securi^j?  of  a  proper  balance  of  instrumentation.  Credit,  one  hour.  Mr* 
Ingerham. 

'Student  Teaching  in  Music  will  be  available  during  the  Summer  Session. 
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Organ.  Private  instruction  in  organ  for  those  having  the  required  pro- 
ficiency in  piano.  Credit,  one  hour  for  two  lessons  a  week.   Mr.  Kresge. 

Piano.  Private  instruction  in  pianoforte  according  to  the  individual 
ability  of  the  student.  Credit,  one  hour  for  two  lessons  a  week.  Mr.  Kresge, 
Mr.  Longstreet. 

Violin.  Private  instruction  in  violin  according  to  the  individual  ability 
of  the  student.    Credit,  one  hour  for  two  lessons  a  week.     Mr.  Ingerhani. 

Voice.  Private  instruction  in  all  phases  of  voice  culture,  repertoire,  etc 
Credit,  one  hour.    Mrs.  Benedict,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Practice  hours  in  organ,  piano,  violin,  and  voice  may  be  secured  from 
the  respective  teachers  of  these  subjects  at  registration  time. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  University  chorus  should  be  made  to 
Professor  Robinson  on  registration  day.  The  first  meeting  of  the  chorus  will 
be  Tuesday,  June  16,  at  1:00  p.  m.,  in  Memorial  Auditorium. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  orchestra  should  be  made  to  Professor 
Ingerham  on  registration  day.  The  first  meeting  of  the  orchestra  will  be 
Wednesday,  June  17,  at  6:30  p.m.,  in  Memorial  Auditorium. 

Fees  (in  addition  to  the  regular  registration  fees)  : 

1  lesson  a  week  (organ,  piano,  violin,  voice)    $  7.50 

2  lessons  a  week  (organ,  piano,  violin,  voice) 12.00 

2  lessons  a  week  (harmony) 8.00 

Practice  hours  on  School  of  Music  pianos  (for  one  hour  a  day 

during  the  term)    2.00 

Practice  hours  on  School  of  Music  organ  (one  hour  a  day 

during   term)     4.00 

Fees  for  students  taking  work  in  organ,  piano,  violin,  or  voice  only  (no 
academic  work) : 

Fee  for  one  lesson  per  week 

Registration   $  4.00 

Music 7.50 

Fee  for  two  lessons  per  week 

Registration    $  7.00 

Music  , 12.00 

PHILOSOPHY 

303.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  elementary  treatment  of  the  chief 
problems  of  philosophy.  Such  questions  as  the  following  will  be  discussed: 
The  meaning  of  philosophy  and  its  relation  to  the  sciences,  religion  and  life; 
the  nature  of  experience,  knowledge  and  reality;  God,  the  soul,  freedom,  good 
and  evil,  and  immortality;  the  philosophical  meaning  of  evolution,  realism, 
idealism,  materialism,  and  pragmatism.  Credit,  three  hours.  Dr.  Gamerts- 
felder. 

307.  Logic.  An  introductory  course  in  the  principles  and  methods  of 
sound  reasoning  as  employed  in  the  special  sciences  and  in  exposition  and 
argumentation  generally.  Attention  ir  given  to  the  forms  of  inference,  to 
the  meaning  of  explanation,  and  to  the  nature  of  trull).  Credit,  three  hours. 
Dr.  Gamertsfelder. 

309.  American  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  philosophical  background  of 
American  life  and  institutions,  particularly  as  philosophy  is  related  to  our 
form  of  government,  educational  theory  and  practice,  literature,  religious  be- 
liefs, morals,  and  national  character.   Credit,  two  hours.   Dr.  Gamertsfelder. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

207.  Physical  Education  Methods.  Men  and  Women.  A  course  dealing 
with  methods  in  physical  education  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Credit,  one  hour.  Required  of  all  two  year  students.  Not  required  of  ma- 
jors.   Mr.  Bird. 

261.  Freshman  Physical  Education.  Men.  (Required  of  all  freshmen.) 
One  hour  each  week  is  given  to  health  education.  The  student  reports  twice 
a  week  to  his  physical  education  class  and  once  to  his  assigned  health  class. 
The  regular  gymnasium  periods  are  given  over  to  games,  sports,  self-testing 
activities  and  the  development  of  fundamental  skills.  Credit,  one  hour.  Mr. 
Grover,  Mr.  Peden. 

262.  Freshman  Physical  Education.  Men.  (Required  of  all  freshman.) 
Health  education  is  not  included  in  this  course.  The  physical  education  periods 
are  largely  a  continuation  of  those  in  261,  with  emphasis  on  organized  play. 
The  following  activities  make  up  the  class  work:  basket-ball,  volley  ball,  base- 
ball, track  and  field  and  practice  in  the  Ohio  Pentathlon.  Credit,  one  hour. 
Mr.  Trautwein. 

263.  Sophomore  Physical  Education.  Men.  (Required  of  all  sophomores.) 
Students  are  permitted  to  elect  activities  in  which  they  are  interested  and  in 
which  there  is  instruction.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  and  team  instruc- 
tion. Activities  offered  are:  soccer,  and  volley  ball;  boxing  and  wrestling; 
indoor  baseball  and  handball;  cross-country  and  indoor  track.  Six  hours  a 
week.  Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Trautwein. 

261.  Freshman  Physical  Education.  Women.  Games  floor  work,  danc- 
ing.    Six  hours  a  week.     Credit,  one  hour.     Miss  Ickes. 

262.  A  Continuation  of  261.  Women.  Six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one 
hour.     Miss  Ickes. 

261  s.     Swiming.     Six  hours  a  week.     Credit,  one  hour.     Miss  Rogers. 

263.  Sophomore  Physical  Education.  Women.  Games,  floorwoi'k,  swim- 
ming and  dancing.     Six  hours  a  week.     Credit,  one  hour.     Miss  Rogers. 

264.  A  Continuation  of  263.  Women.  Six  hours  a  week.  Credit,  one 
hour.     Miss  Ickes. 

211.  Essentials  of  Scout  Leadership.  Women.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  prepare  girl  scout  leaders.    Credit,  two  hours.    Miss  Rogers. 

405.  Physical  Education  Practice.  Recreational  games,  mass  athletics, 
athletic  and  clog  dancirg-.     Credit,  one  hour.     Mr.  Olson. 

412.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Plays  and  Games.  Men  and  women.  This 
is  a  study  of  the  important  theories  of  play.  Play  programs  for  schools,  rec- 
reation centers  and  playrounds.  Latter  part  of  course  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  games.     Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Bird. 

416.  Methods  in  Coaching.  Men.  Coaching  of  basketball.  Credit,  two 
hours.    Mr.  Grover. 

417.  Methods  in  Coaching.  Men.  Coaching  of  football.  Credit,  two  hours. 
Mr.  Peden. 

418.  Methods  in  Coaching.  Men.  Coaching  of  baseball.  Credit,  two 
hours.    Mr.  Peden. 

420.  Methods  in  Coaching.  Men.  Coaching  of  track  athletics.  Credit,  one 
hour.    Mr.  Trautwein. 

422.  Organization  and  Administration.  Men  and  women.  Physical  Edu- 
cation  in   elementary   and   secondary   schools,   colleges,   and   normal    schools; 
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athletic  managements;  intramural,  interscholastic  and  intercollegiate  athle- 
tics.   Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Bird. 

423.  Advanced  Swimming.  Men.  Includes  life  saving  and  fancy  diving. 
Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Olson. 

281.  Principles  of  Health.  Men  and  women.  This  course  deals  with  per- 
sonal, school,  and  community  health;  is  designed  especially  for  teachers,  to  as- 
sist them  in  carrying  out  health  educational  piugrams  in  their  schools.  Credit, 
three  hours.     Miss  Druggan.     Mr.  Giauque. 

293.  The  Teaching  of  Health.  Men  and  women.  This  course  is  con- 
cerned with  the  methods  of  teaching  health  in  schools  and  colleges.  Credit, 
two  hours.    Mr.  Giauque. 

481.  Prevention  of  Disease.  Men  and  women.  This  course  is  con- 
cerned with  the  nature,  spread  and  control  of  disease.  Two  hours.  Juniors 
and  seniors.    Miss  Druggan. 

494.  Problems  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Men  and  women. 
This  course  will  consider  the  problems  of  the  teacher  of  health  and  physical 
education.  The  work  will  consist  of  extensive  reading  in  the  subject  and  dis- 
cussion.   Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Giauque. 

PHYSICS  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  in  the  summer  session  courses  to  meet 
varying  needs,  as  follows:  (a)  the  regular  first  semester  freshman  course, 
giving  three  units — or  four  units,  when  taken  with  the  laboratory  work — to 
apply  on  medical  school  requirements,  or  on  the  six  hours  required  in  Phy- 
sical Science  for  graduation,  or  to  afford  the  opportunity  to  teachers  of  the 
subject  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  physics  than  they  already  possess; 
(b)  a  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  physics,  for  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  of  physics  in  the  high  school;  (c)  an  elementary  descriptive  treat- 
ment of  the  modern  automobile — how  the  parts  are  made,  what  they  are  for, 
and  how  they  work;  (d)  a  popular  elementary  study  of  the  apparatus,  meth- 
ods, and  principles  of  radio  reception,  for  anyone  owning  a  radio  set,  or  in- 
terested in  the  subject  in  any  way — no  prerequisites;  (e)  a  junior  course  in 
electrical  engineering,  designed  to  be  completed  in  the  summer  session  in 
order  to  lighten  the  load  in  the  next  regular  semester,  and  also  to  afford 
an  elective  for  those  majoring  in  physics;  (f)  an  advanced  course  in  radio, 
for  junior  engineers,  and  others  who  may  be  qualified,  a  second  semester 
course  especially  offered  in  the  summer  to  lighten  the  second  semester  load 
for  engineers;  (g)  engineering  management,  a  course  in  executive  control — 
Human  Engineering. 

103  a- 104  a.  Physical  Laboratory.  Corresponding  to  the  class  course 
104,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light  given  this  summer  (Freshman  II),  and  to 
103,  given  last  summer.  Fifteen  well-chosen  experiments  in  each  course.  Two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week.  Credit  for  each  course,  one  hour. 
Mr.  Heil. 

104.  Freshman  and  Premedic  Physics  II.  Class  discussions,  demonstra- 
tions, and  problems  on  the  topics  of  electricity,  magnetism,  sound,  and  light. 
Arranged  for  those  with  or  without  a  high  school  course.  This  course  applies 
on  the  premedic  requirements,  or  the  general  college  requirement  of  six  hours 
of  Physical  Science;  also  for  high  school  teachers  and  others  desiring  a  some- 
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what  more  thorough  course,  though  still  elementary.  One  hour  daily.  Credit, 
three  hours,  or  with  104  a,  four  hours.     Mr.  Atkinson. 

120.  Methods  in  Physics.  A  course  in  the  teaching  of  physics.  Recita- 
tions and  discussions  on  the  value  of  physics  as  a  study,  and  on  its  place  in 
the  curriculum;  objectives  in  teaching  physics  in  the  high  schools;  selection 
of  subject  matter  and  order  of  treatment;  method  of  approach  in  teaching 
beginners;  the  place  of  class  demonstrations  and  the  selection  of  proper  ap- 
paratus; the  relative  importance  of  laboratory  work  and  the  type  of  experi- 
ments to  be  used;  the  organization  of  the  laboratory,  the  planning  of  the 
course,  and  the  selection  and  purchase  of  equipment.  Credit,  two  hours.  Mr. 
Adkinson. 

313.  Radio,  Engineering  Principles.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
widespread  interest  in  radio  telephone  communication,  and  among  those  who 
own  radio  sets  or  who  expect  to  own  them,  and  among  those,  as  well,  who 
merely  "listen  in"  occasionally,  there  are  many  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
"why"  and  the  "how"  of  those  mysterious  waves  which  so  completely  occupy 
the  ether  through  the  night  and  day  hours.  To  all  such  this  popular  course 
is  offered. 

The  course  considers  in  an  elementary  way  the  aparatus  for  reception, 
the  methods  in  practice  and  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  radio  re- 
ception of  speech  and  music.  Also  a  brief  consideration  is  given  to  methods 
and  principles  of  transmission. 

Some  of  the  particular  subjects  covered  are:  the  simple  receiving  cir- 
cuit; action  of  crystal  detectors;  a  study  of  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  vacuum  tube;  amplifying  speech  or  music;  regenerative  and  heterodyne 
reception;  neutralization;  operation  of  radio  sets  directly  from  the  house 
lighting  circuit.    Credit,  two  hours.     Mr.  Heil. 

313  a.  Radio  Laboratory.  Designed  to  show  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  discussed  in  Course  313.  The  work  includes  the  construction  and 
operation  of  at  least  one  set.  Measurement  of  wave  length,  calibration  of  a 
wave  meter,  determining  the  working  characteristics  of  both  crystals  and 
vacuum  tubes,  etc.  It  is  advisable  to  take  this  course  at  the  same  time  as  the 
theory  course.  Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  one  hour. 
Mr.  Heil. 

314.  Elementary  Radio.  This  course  constitutes  an  advanced  second  sem- 
ester radio  course.  Non-engineering  students  may  elect  this  radio  course  if 
properly  qualified,  thereby  advancing  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
radio  and  the  physical  and  electrical  properties  and  characteristics  of  radio 
circuits,  tubes  and,  apparatus. 

This  is  really  a  course  in  advanced  radio  engineering  and  is  required  of 
electrical  engineers  in  the  third  year.  It  is  offered  in  the  summer  on  the 
same  basis  as  321  described  just  above.  Others  may  take  the  course  by  ar- 
rangement. 

The  treatment  will  include  consideration  of  fundamental  electrical  and 
magnetic  theory;  the  properties  of  oscillatory  circuits,  the  principles  of 
radiation;  the  properties  and  application  of  damped  and  undamped  waves; 
characteristics  of  the  three-electrode  tube,  and  its  operation  as  a  detector; 
amplifier  and  oscillator;  methods  of  modulation  and  control;  directional  anten- 
nae. Prerequisites,  high  school  physics  and  mathematics  and  one  year  of  col- 
lege work,  except  by  special  permission.     Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Heil. 
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314  a.  Radio  Laboratory.  An  experimental  course  accompanying  314, 
including  the  measurement,  under  varying  conditions,  of  the  characteristics  of 
three  electrode  tubes  as  detectors,  and  as  amplifiers;  measurement  of  ampli- 
fying factors,  plate  resistances,  etc.  Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
Credit,  one  hour.    Mr.  Heil  . 

321.  Electrical  Engineering.  A  first  semester  course  for  electrical  engi- 
neers, scheduled  in  the  junior  year.  It  is  a  study  of  electrical  and  magnetic 
circuits  including  magnetization  curves,  electromagnetic  induction,  electro- 
statics; direct  current  machinery  with  emphasis  on  generator  and  motor 
characteristics,  armature  reaction  and  commutation;  rating,  guarantee,  and 
efficiencies. 

Offered  in  the  summer  that  students  in  Ohio  University,  or  other  institu- 
tions, may  lighten  their  work  in  the  regular  semesters,  thus  insuring  the 
completion  in  four  years  of  the  engineering  work  scheduled,  and  also  to  make 
it  possible  to  secure  better  grades  and  more  points  in  that  work.  One  hour 
daily.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Heil. 

321  a.  Electrical  Laboratory.  This  course  parallels  321.  Measurements 
will  be  made  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  and  other  magnetic  fields;  induced 
electromotive  forces,  B-H  curves  and  permeabilities;  temperature  coefficients 
of  resistance,  electric  meters,  resistance  measurements  by  bridge,  potenti- 
ometer, etc.;  e.  m.  f.  and  capacity  measurements  by  different  methods;  ballis- 
tic methods  for  transients;  insulation  measurements;  self  and  mutual  induc- 
tion.   Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Heil. 

329.  Gas  Engines.  A  simple  descriptive  explanation  of  all  part3  of  the 
gasoline  automobile — what  they  are  for  and  how  they  work.  A  splendid 
course  for  everybody,  man  or  woman,  who  owns,  drives,  repairs,  or  even 
merely  rides  occasionally  in  a  automobile.   Credit,  two  hours.   Mr.  Atkinson. 

339  and  340.  Engineering  Relations.  These  are  the  first  and  second 
semester  courses  in  Engineering  Management,  regularly  given  in  the  senior 
year.  They  cover  (a)  historical  relations;  (b)  legal  responsibilities;  (c)  pub- 
lic relations — spread  of  knowledge,  good  service,  good  will,  reasonable  rates; 
(d)  internal  relations — physical  set-up,  financial  structure,  special  problems  of 
management;  (e)  the  human  problems  in  engineering — the  principles  growing 
out  of  experience  in  organizing  men  in  power  enterprises,  providing  for  their 
comfort,  convenience  and  safety,  so  as  to  secure  better  personal  relations  and 
more  efficient  performance. 

Given  in  the  summer  to  permit  a  student  to  reduce  his  regular  year  sched- 
ule. One  or  the  other  of  the  numbers  will  be  chosen,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  class  and  other  circumstances.  Credit,  two  hours  for  either  course.  Mr. 
Atkinson. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

201.  General  Psychology.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  important  facts,  laws  and  methods  of  investigation  of 
human  mental  life.  Practical  applications  to  problems  of  everday  life  will 
be  emphasized.  The  texts  used,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  recent  one,  is 
written  simply  and  concretely,  laying  stress  on  the  learning  process  in  actual 
situations  in  the  outside  world  as  well  as  in  school  work.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  Anderson. 

205.  Child  Psychology.  This  course  will  consider  the  mental  processes 
of  the  child  particularly  from  five  to  adolescence.  Topics  considered  are  the 
hereditary  and  environmental  factors,  the  sensory  and  perceptual  life  of  the 
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child,  play,  curiosity,  imagination,  memory,  imitation,  language,  art  and  musi- 
cal expression,  moral  nature,  discipline,  punishment,  etc.  Experimental  studies 
in  child  psychology  will  be  emphasized  as  part  of  the  course.  Credit,  three 
hours.     Dr.  Porter,  Dr.  Stoke. 

207.  Educational  Psychology.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
help  the  student  to  master  the  elementary  but  significant  problems  and  prin- 
ciples commonly  accepted  by  experts  as  fundamental  to  good  teaching.  Dis- 
cussion and  lecture  follow  actual  testing  of.  and  experimentation  with,  the 
concrete  separate  problems  of  learning  and  teaching  as  found  in  school  sub- 
jects, individual  differences,  and  in  many  ways  in  which  individuals  influence 
each  other.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Lehman,  Dr.  Stoke,  Mr.  Gentry. 

211.  Psychology  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Pupils.  The  present 
literature  bearing  upon  adolescence  will  be  surveyed  with  emphasis  on  the 
more  recent  scientific  investigations.  The  interests,  abilities  and  native  ten- 
dencies of  youth  are  to  be  given  special  attention.  The  more  important  phases 
of  mental  hygiene  in  its  bearing  on  school  work  and  other  problems  of  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  pupil  will  also  form  a  major  division  of  the 
course.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  teacher  a 
better  understanding  of  the  mental  life  and  problems  of  the  individual  at 
this  most  interesting  age.     Credit,  three  hours.     Mr.  Gentry. 

212.  Psychology  of  Individual  Differences.  .  This  course  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  study  of  children  who  vary  considerably  from  the  normal  in 
some  regard.  Those  children  likely  to  be  socially  maladjusted,  such  as  the 
blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded,  psychopathic,  delinquent,  etc.,  will  be  studied. 
The  course  will  consider  those  children  who  are  exceptionally  endowed  or 
"gifted."  In  addition  to  lectures  and  reading,  the  class  will  attend  special 
clinics  and  visit  various  institutions  in  the  state  caring  for  some  of  the  socially 
handicapped  children.     Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Stoke. 

419.  Mental  Measurements.  The  methods  of  testing  intelligence  aa 
worked  out  by  Binet,  Terman,  and  others  by  individual  tests  will  be  demon- 
strated first  by  the  instructor  and  later  by  members  of  the  class.  Group  in- 
telligence tests  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Lectures  and  discussion 
will  follow  rather  than  precede  actual  experience  in  testing.  Application  of 
the  results  of  recent  investigations  in  the  measurement  of  intelligence  and 
other  mental  traits  to  school  and  other  social  problems  such  as  promotion, 
methods  of  instruction,  and  individual  diagnosis  and  treatment  will  be  em- 
phasized.    Credit,  three  hours.     Dr.  Stoke,  Mr.  Anderson. 

428.  Seminar:  A  Selected  Topic:  Psychology  of  Personality.  Summer 
Session — 1931.  The  field  of  psychology  chosen  for  study  in  this  course  is  us- 
ally  one  of  keen  current  interest  and  of  practical  significance  to  the  students 
electing  the  course.  Each  student  works  out  an  individual  minor  problem 
selected  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.    Credit,  two  hours.    Dr.  Porter. 

412.  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene.  The  nature  of  mental 
adjustments  made  by  man  to  adapt  himself  in  a  normal  way  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  life;  the  deviations  from  the  normal  leading  to  the 
maladjustments  which  must  be  considered  as  abnormal;  the  relation  between 
the  mental  processes  of  primitive  man,  the  child,  dream-life  and  mental  dis- 
ease; the  theory,  application,  and  limitations  of  psychoanalysis,  the  experi- 
mental methods  giving  useful  results  for  the  study  of  abnormal  mental  de- 
velopment to  individual  and  social  life.  Clinics  held  at  the  hospital  and  also 
at  the  University.     Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Porter. 
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432.  Personnel  and  Vocational  Psychology.  Topics  dealt  with  ill  this 
course  will  be  chosen  with  reference  to  their  bearing  on  personnel  problems 
and  vocational  problems  to  be  met  in  industrial,  commercial  and  educational 
work.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  work  out  a  minor  problem  bearing 
on  occupational  interests,  aptitudes  or  selection  and  training.  Credit,  three 
hours.     Dr.  Lehman. 

218.  Psychology  of  Play  and  Recreation.  This  course  will  include  the 
following  topics;  (a)  the  nature  of  play,  (b)  an  analysis  of  the  more  promi- 
nent theories  which  seek  to  explain  play,  (c)  a  comparative  study  of  various 
investigations  that  have  been  made  of  children's  play  behavior,  (d)  the  effect 
upon  play  activity  of  such  variables  as  age,  sex,  race,  season,  environment, 
intelligence,  etc.,  (e)  recent  noteworthy  attempts  at  corrective  play  adjust- 
ments.   Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Lehman. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

103.  Public  Speaking  I.  A  beginning  course.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
and  practice  is  to  enable  the  student,  in  some  measure,  to  overcome  stage 
fright,  to  think  on  his  feet  before  an  audience,  to  feel  at  home  on  the  plat- 
form, to  find  suitable  topics  to  talk  about,  to  discover  sources  of  worthwhile 
things  to  say,  to  establish  contact  with  his  audience,  and  to  build  a  speech  that 
shall  be  both  interesting  and  persuasive.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
use  of  the  voice  and  the  body  in  the  delivery  of  the  speech.  Credit,  two  hours. 
Mr.  Cooper. 

204.  Oral  Expression.  Required  in  Kindergarten-Primary  course.  A 
study  in  the  oral  presentation  of  subject  matter.  Credit,  one  hour.  Mr.  Cooper. 
300.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Poetry  and  Prose.  The  objectives  of  this 
course  are:  To  teach  the  student  what  to  look  for  and  what  to  find  in  any  liter- 
erary  production;  to  get  the  meaning  from  the  printed  page  and  to  respond  to 
its  appeal;  to  read  distinctly;  to  give  the  sense,  the  thought-element,  and  to  ex- 
hibit vocally  the  relative  values  of  groups  of  thought;  and  to  cause  the  hearers 
to  understand  and  respond  to  the  appeals  of  literary  truths.  Credit,  two  hours. 
Mr.  Cooper. 

302.  Parliamentary  Law.  A  study,  with  some  practice,  of  the  art  of  con- 
ducting a  public  gathering;  leading,  or  taking  part  in  group  discussions.  The 
art  of  presiding  over  an  assembly,  introducing  proper  motions,  and  speaking  to 
questions  from  the  floor.  The  art  of  getting  things  successfully  done  in  any 
group  of  people.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Cooper. 

307.  Effective  Speaking  Advanced.  A  study  of  the  following  topics:  How 
to  gain  and  hold  attention;  establishing  contact  with  an  audience;  interesting 
an  audience;  what  makes  people  act;  persuasive  speech;  picturing  ideas; 
building  the  effect  modern  speech.    Credit,  two  hours.    Mr.  Cooper. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
Beginning  French  101-102.  This  is  a  course  for  beginners,  and  covers 
the  work  of  the  first  year  of  French  in  Ohio  University  or  of  two  years  in  high 
school.  Students  are  expected  to  take  both  courses  simultaneously,  but  those 
who  have  credit  for  the  first  semester  in  college  or  for  the  first  year  in  high 
school  may,  if  they  desire,  register  for  102  only,  selecting  either  the  first  or  the 
second  hour  of  recitaton.  It  is  advisable  for  such  students  to  be  present  the 
full  two-hour  period  each  day,  however,  as  a  systematic  review  is  generally 
necessary  where  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  semester  was  taken.  Two 
hours  daily.    Credit,  six  hours  (one  year  of  foreign  language.)    Dr.  Wilkinson. 
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Second  Year  French  304  s.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who 
have  had  one  year  or  more  of  college  French,  or  two  years  or  more  of  high 
school  French.  It  will  be  of  such  nature  as  to  fit  the  needs  of  those  desiring 
either  semester  of  second-year  French  in  Ohio  University,  or  work  in  addition 
to  the  regular  second  year,  and  will  not  overlap  or  conflict  with  other  courses 
given  previously.  Stress  will  be  laid  upon  pronunciation;  and  a  general 
grammar  review  will  be  included  in  the  form  of  regular  and  systematic  exer- 
cises in  composition.  Verb  review  will  be  arranged  for  those  who  need  it. 
The  course  is  recommended  especially  to  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  who 
would  like  a  thorough  review.  One  hour  daily.  Credit,  three  hours  (one-half 
year  of  foreign  language).   Dr.  Wilkinson. 

General  Romance  Ills.  The  pronunciation  of  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  art,  geo- 
graphy, history,  music,  and  literature,  and  requires  no  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages as  prerequisite.    Two  hours  per  week.    Credit,  one  hour.    Dr.  Wilkinson. 

Elementary  Spanish  101-102.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  language.  During  the  course,  the  essentials  of 
grammar  will  be  covered,  with  emphasis  on  pronunciation,  drill  in  verbs,  and 
considerable  translation  into  Spanish.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  class 
permits,  a  reader  will  be  introduced  and  simple  conversation  in  Spanish  em- 
ployed. Students  are  expected  to  take  both  courses  simultaneously,  but  those 
who  have  credited  for  the  first  semester  may  register  for  102  only,  if  they 
wish,  selecting  either  hour  of  recitation  at  their  convenience.  It  is  advisable 
for  such  students  to  be  present  the  full  two-hour  period  each  day,  however,  as 
a  systematic  review  is  generally  necessary  where  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  semester  was  taken.  Two  hours  daily.  Credit,  six  hours.  Dr.  Whitehouse. 

Intermediate  Spanish  303  s.  This  course  is  designed  for  such  students 
as  have  had  one  or  two  years  of  college  Spanish.  It  will  be  of  such  nature  as 
to  fit  the  needs  of  those  desiring  either  semester  of  second-year  Spanish  in 
Ohio  University,  or  work  in  addition  to  the  regular  second  year  in  college,  and 
will  not  overlap  or  conflict  with  other  courses  given  previously.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  students  desiring  work  of  an  advanced  nature.  The 
course  will  include  grammar  review,  practice  in  composition,  and  introduction 
to  Spanish  literature,  and  as  much  conversation  in  Spanish  as  is  feasible. 
The  course  is  recommended  especially  to  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  who 
would  like  a  thorough  review.  One  hour  daily.  Credit,  three  hours.  Dr. 
Whitehouse. 

Spanish  316  ».  Spanish  Culture  and  Civilization.  This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted in  English  and  no  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required.  The  object  of 
the  class  will  be  to  give  students  of  history,  English,  and  the  other  Romance 
languages  an  opportuntiy  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history,  literature, 
and  cultural  development  of  Spain.  Two  hours  weekly.  Credit,  one  hour. 
Dr.  Whitehouse. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  courses  offered  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  develop  in  the 
minds  of  students  an  intelligent  appreciative  interest  in  the  general  problems 
of  moral  and  social  well  being.  Sociology  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of 
interdependent  and  integrated  living  and  the  art  of  making  harmonious  and 
helpful  adjustments  in  the  various  relationships  of  life. 
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201.  Educational  Sociology:  Introduction.  A  discussion  of  education 
as  a  social  process  conditioned  by  social  groups  and  institutions,  social  at- 
titudes and  values;  the  pupil  as  a  person  and  a  member  of  various  groups; 
the  sociological  basis  of  teaching  and  classroom  organization;  the  sociological 
aspects  of  the  curriculum ;  the  school  in  its  relation  to  the  community.  Credit, 
two  hours.    Mr.  Jeddeloh. 

203.  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  direct 
the  student  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  most  important  principles  under- 
lying the  general  field  of  Sociology,  to  give  him  a  working  use  of  the  chief 
concepts  employed  as  instruments  of  sociological  analysis  and  interpretation 
and  to  acquaint  him  as  far  as  possible  with  the  standard  literature  in  the 
field  of  general  sociology.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Ash. 

211.  Introductory  Rural  Sociology.  A  course  designed  primarily  for 
those  preparing  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  It  will  deal  in  a  general  way  with 
conditions  and  influences  which  shape  rural  life  and  affect  the  welfare  of  rural 
people.    Credit,  two  hours.      Dr.  Bing. 

212.  The  Rural  Life  Movement.  In  this  course  a  brief  study  is  made 
of  the  forces  which  may  be  and  which  are  being  employed  to  improve,  enrich 
and  ennoble  American  rural  life.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  reorgan- 
ized and  redirected  rural  school.    Credit,  two  hours.    Dr.  Bing. 

206.  Sociology  of  Recreation.  The  history  and  development  of  forms 
of  recreation  under  varying  social  conditions  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
fundamental  patterns  of  recreational  activity,  the  play  and  the  dance,  and 
with  considerable  attention  to  such  forms  as  the  festival,  the  contest,  and 
rhythmic  work;  the  psycho-sociological  effect  of  an  industrial  civilization  on 
human  nature  and  the  demands  for  recreational  and  leisure-time  activities 
arising  out  of  this  situation;  the  commercialization  of  recreation  and  its  social 
effects;  modern  community  programs  for  sports,  festivals,  out-door  life,  etc.; 
the  constructive  use  of  leisure  time.    Credit,  three  hours.    Mr.  Jeddeloh. 

410.  Development  of  Western  Civilization.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
institutional  life  and  the  culture  patterns  of  certain  ancient  civilizations,  par- 
ticularly the  Hebrew,  the  Egyptian,  the  Phoenician,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman: 
the  manner  in  which  their  cultural  elements  were  appraised,  interpreted 
and  preserved  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  finally  incorporated  and 
assimilated  into  the  social  and  ethical  philosophy  of  modern  Western  Civi- 
lization. Open  to  advanced  students  in  Sociology  who  have  also  taken 
college  courses  in  History.    Credit,  three  hours.    Dr.  Ash. 

414.  Sociology  of  Religion.  A  study  of  the  origins  and  of  primitive  re- 
ligious practices;  the  rise  of  institutional  religions;  and  the  ramifications  of 
religion  in  modern  social  life.    Credit,  three  hour3.     Dr.  Ash. 
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